





H* Is growing up. When the mail- 
man stops on His day next 
month, he will bring the biggest and 
best His he’s ever had the privilege of 
carrying, The fact is that this is the 
last issue of the two-column format, 
for next month His lengthens its page 
size and adds a column, which means 
just about 85% more material per 
month. 


A new editor—Dr. Wilbur M. Smith. 
Dr. Smith is a stranger neither to these 
pages nor to IVCF platforms across the 
nation. Compiler of the Christian Stu- 
dent’s Bibliography published in Hs, 
November, 1946; author of numerous 
articles and books on the Bible and 
Christian literature; editor of Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons; and former 
Professor of Bible at Moody Bible In- 


stitute, Dr. Smith—at present Profes- 
sor of Apologetics at Fuller Theological 
Seminary at Pasadena, California— 


— 


comes to the editorship of His with | 
mature judgment and wide experience 


in writing and in student thought. 
His work will be reflected in the ex- 
panded vision and depth of the maga- 
zine from January on. 


Dr, Virginia Lowell will continue | 


her work on His as co-editor with Dr. 
Smith. 


A distinguished group of contributing 
editors. These are men who know their 
fields, have the best of academic train- 


ing, and maintain a strong witness for | 


Christ—many of them in secular 
fields, others in Christian institutions 
and pastorates. They have been care- 
fully selected to do a job that no other 
magazine does—answer the questions 
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and deal with the specific problems of 
Christian students studying in colleges 


_ and universities. 
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Three new features. “But My Profes- 
sor Says...” will be your column ex- 
clusively, The problems you send in 
—statements made in the classroom or 


‘in textbooks which seem to contradict 


the Bible or Christian principles—His 
will hand to Christian men who know 
the particular subject-matter field for 
answers. We expect this department 
to be used of God to strengthen and 
preserve the faith of many and to in- 
terest some of those who have thought 
Christianity too anti-intellectual to 
consider its claims seriously. 

“What in the World” will pick out 
of the news of the month those items 
which most vitally concern students 
who are Christians. You have asked 
for this and we agree. Busy students 
will find it invaluable for keeping up 
with movements which affect them as 
Christians and with religious activity 
which affects them as students. 

In “This Is Important,” Dr. Smith, 
one of the most widely read Christians 
in America, will point out the recent 


books and magazine articles that col- 
lege students can’t miss, 


Have you been missing out on the sum- 
mer issues of His? Lots of others have, 
too, and that’s why—effective with 
the January issue, His will operate on 
a Q-issue yearly basis instead of its 
former 12-issue plan. In that way you 
can be sure of getting all the articles 
we've planned for the coming year. 
This doesn’t cut down on the amount 
of His you get for $2. With the new 
size—and we’ve measured very care- 
fully—you get 47% more magazine 
each year, 85% more each issue! The 
big Summer Issue in June will run 
“This Morning with God” for the en- 
tire summer, so that you won’t miss 
out on that. 

With this new 9-months’ plan, His 
is more than ever your magazine, the 
magazine of Christians on the campus. 

If you can hardly wait to see that 
January number, you’ve got nothing 
on us! 





Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. 
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of Christmas 


By E. Marcaret CLARKSON 


T Was A Starry Christmas Eve in the 
I early thirteenth century. The good 
folk of the little Italian village of 
Grecia, near Assisi, were all astir. 
Brother Francis had bidden them come 
to the church tonight, to celebrate the 
coming of their Redeemer. Never had 
such a service been held before. What 
could the good Brother mean to do? 


Carrying tapers and torches, the 
humble townsfolk thronged to the lit- 
tle church, It was a strange sight that 
greeted them: grouped in tableau 
about the altar were the Holy Family 
surrounded by cattle, oxen, sheep, and 
kneeling shepherds. And while the 
peasants stood awed in silent wonder, 
the friars sang their praises to God 
for the gift of His Son in “new canti- 
cles’—the first human echo of the 
angel song that had flooded the skies 
of Judea thirteen centuries before. 


These were man’s earliest recorded 
Christmas carols. 

Brother Francis had been concerned 
about a growing heresy, called Mani- 
cheism, which was creeping among 
his flock, denying the Virgin Birth of 
Christ and the doctrine of the Incar- 
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nation. He had cast about in his mind 
to find some way to make these truths 
real to the unlettered peasantry among 
whom he worked. His plan succeeded; 
but the results of his innovation were 
even more far-reaching than he had 
dared hope, For today his créche is 
known in every corner of the Christian 
world—and the carols to which his 
tableau gave birth have blessed man- 
kind throughout the succeeding cen- 
turies and will die away only with the 
next coming of the Saviour whom they 
hymn, 

Rapidly the singing of Christmas 
hymns spread over Christian Europe. 
Many variations of the general theme 
of rejoicing sprang up. The word carol 
comes from “‘carola,” meaning a sing- 
ing ring-dance, harking back to an old 
legend which says the herald angels 
sang and danced for joy. Such demon- 
strations of abandoned ecstasy accom- 
panied much of the earliest carol- 
singing. 

In England, carols became popular- 
ized through their association with the 
Miracle and Mystery Plays. These dif- 
fered from St. Francis’ presentation in 
being acted, while his was tableau 
only. The Miracles were first given by 
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the clergy in Latin, and were a pow- 
erful means of teaching scriptural 
stories and spiritual and moral truths 
to a largely illiterate nation. In plays 
dealing with the Advent story, carols 
were introduced as intermezzi be- 
tween scenes. These interludes began 
to rival the play itself in popularity, 
until the singing-dance carols were 
incorporated into the body of the play. 
Indeed, one audience once beat up 
their players because they didn’t use 
enough carols to please them! Finally, 
by the 15th century, carols began to 
be sung independently. By the 17th 
century, they became known in the 
form in which we think of them today, 
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What sweeter music can we bring, 

Than a carol for to sing 

The birth of this, our Heavenly King? 
queried Robert Herrick in 1647. Truly, 
to those who know Jesus Christ as 
| Saviour and Lord, there can be little 
| sweeter melody in earth or heaven 
| than that which heralds the birth of 
| the Redeemer! 


Christians can find much joy and 
| blessing in the study of the text and 
' music of the carols of our inheritance. 
Let us not content ourselves, however, 

with a passing knowledge of the dozen 

| or two carols commonly appearing in 

our popular hymnals or song sheets. 

Rather, let us seek to become ac- 

quainted with the vast treasure of 

carols of other lands and those of an- 
cient and remote civilizations. 

Because it is closely associated with 

| folksong, the music of carols is, usual- 

ly, easy. While much pleasure will 

| come from its study, it is from the in- 

, finitely rich and varied text that last- 
ing enjoyment will be derived. 

it is not difficult to study carols. 

! Various good collections are available; 

the Oxford Book of Carols is one of the 

finest and most comprehensive. Many 
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music publishing houses put out their 
own carol books; most of these are in- 
expensive and informative. Libraries 
have much carol-lore; and churches 
giving carol services each Christmas 
contribute much to the cultural and 
spiritual life of the community. 

If there are any prerequisites to the 
study of carols, I should say that they 
are the possession of a reverent imagi- 
nation and a keen sensitivity to beauty. 
Nowhere in the divine story of re- 
demption are the heart and mind of 
man more deeply touched than in the 
revelation of the Godhead in the glory 
and tragedy of human birth. Nothing 
in the history of the universe has 
loosed such a flood of unrestrained 
rapture, such abandon and mirth, such 
awe-filled mystery, such utter devo- , 
tion and self-abnegation as has the 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem, Let 
him who seeks to read the literature 
of Christmas, then, do so in a spirit of 
childlike wonder and simplicity, of 
humility and amazement, of holy joy 
and reverent fancy. There is much for 
the scholar to learn, but he must ap- 
proach it with the heart of a little 
child. ; 

Carols may be divided into many 
types, and a knowledge of some of 
them may lead to a readier under- 
standing of unfamiliar carols. Some 
carols are sacred, some secular, and 
some a quaint mixture of both. Learn 
them all; the secular and semi-sacred 
will provide a colorful background for 
study of the purely religious. 

We find Carols of the Virgin written 
in praise of the Holy Mother, wherein 
she is often typified as a rose, a lily, 
or a bird; in these, lines of English 
often alternate with lines of Latin. 
Narrative Carols relate legendary 
stories, as the “Cherry Tree Carol,” 
“The Legend of the Rose,” “The Boar’s 
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Head Carol,” and others. Nature Carols 
are among the most lovely, early poets 
seeing in God’s beautiful nature a 
counterpart of His beautiful Son. “Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming,” one of 
the oldest carols in existence, is one of 
these. The old English Holly and Ivy 
Carols, while not essentially religious, 
frequently liken the holly bearing its 
berries to Mary’s bearing of Christ. 
Lullaby and Cradle-Song Carols are 
among the most exquisite of Christmas 
songs, ‘the “Coventry Carol” and old 
English Lullabys being notable among 
these. Carols of the Childhood of 
Christ are based upon legends which, 
while unfounded, nevertheless vivify 
the divine attributes of the young 
Child, as in the “Carol of the Holy 
Well.” Numeral Carols, such as “The 
Seven Joys of Mary,” “The Twelve 
Days of Christmas,” etc., where each 
verse rhymes with a numeral, were 
common in old England, The Wassails 
(early meaning, “hail”), though very 
jolly, are quite secular, having to do 
entirely with Christmas cheer. Carols 
of the Angels and Shepherds were at 
one time very popular, being partly 
religious and partly legendary. Carols 
from Continental Europe embody. the 
quaint customs and heartfelt worship 
of the peasantry of many lands. Many 
Present-Day Carols have much of 
beauty and devotion to offer. Notable 
among these are settings by contem- 
porary English musicians of ancient 
and modern carol-verse; and the in- 
creasingly popular carols such as 
“Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head” and “I 
Wonder as I Wander Out Under the 
Sky” recently discovered among the 
folksongs of the Appalachian moun- 
tain-dwellers. 
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Beautiful indeed is the poetry of A 
Christmas. M 
With exquisite imagery, Eleanor M 
Farjeon (“Our Brother is Born,” 1925) A 
writes of Him who is the “bright and ee: 


morning Star”: 
Now every Star that dwells in sky, 
Look down with shining eyes: 
The night has dropped in passing by 
A Star from Paradise. 
Sing sweet as the flute, 
Sing clear as the horn, 
Sing joy of the Stars 
Come Christmas the morn: 
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Little Christ Jesus our 
born! A 
Queen among mystics, Christina ; 
Rossetti (1830-94.) approaches the Sv 
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Christmas story with unshod feet in 
““Mid-winter” 
Angels and archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Throngéd the air. 
But only His mother 
In her maiden bliss 
Worshipped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 


Brother is Fi 








Frances Chesterton, in her ‘“Chil- sae 
dren’s Song of the Nativity,” fancies | 
herself one of a group of little ones 
seeking their new-born Saviour: : ™ 

How far is’t to Bethlehem? 

Not very far. T 

Shall we find the stable-room | : 

Lit by a star? W 

Can we see the little Child? Ai 

Is He within? 
If we lift the wooden latch, Ai 
May we go in? Ge 

Utmost devotion is expressed by | flows 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) in “Vom | clud 
Himmel Hoch,” written for his little Ai 
son, Hans: 

Were earth a thousand times as fair, } T) 

Beset with gold and jewels rare, 

She yet were far too poor to be O 

A narrow cradle, Lord, for Thee. { 

Ti 
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of Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
or Within my heart, that it may be 
5) A quiet chamber, kept for Thee! 
“A Equally lovely are these lines of 





Paul Gerhardt (1607-76) taken from 
his “Advent Hymn”: 

O, that a Star so passing fair 

Should in a crib be holden! 

Who mighty nobles’ children are 
| Should lie in cradles golden! 


...Let my heart Thy cradle be, 
Come, come, and lie Thou down in me. 
... Thow’rt a Guest beloved and prized, 

is For never yet hast Thou despised 
Him who delights to see Thee! 

na ‘ 

- Sweet in its thought as its music is 
this French carol, whose writer sees 
the Saviour’s Name “as an ointment 
poured forth”: 

What is this Fragrance softly stealing? 
Shepherds, it sets my heart astir! 
Never was sweetness so appealing, 
Never were flowers of Spring so fair! 
With Dutch words and melody from 
the Geestilijk Harmonie of 1633 comes 
| this beautiful carol of. the Saviour’s 

il- | fancied garden: 

ies Lord Jesus hath a garden full of flowers 

1es | gay 

Where you and I can gather nosegays 
all the day. 


in 


| There angels sing in jubilant ring 
With dulcimers and lutes, 
| And harps and cymbals, trumpets, 
pipes, 

And gentle soothing flutes. 

Going on to describe the exquisite 

by | flowers found therein, the writer con- 

om } cludes: 

tle And one thing fairest is in all that lovely 
maze, 

The Gardener, Jesus Christ, Whom all 
the flowers praise. 








O Jesus, all my good and all my bliss! 
ah, me, 
| Thy garden make my heart, which 
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Also sung to a Dutch melody, the 
words of Dora Greenwell (1821-82) 
carry their missionary challenge to 
the Christian soul: 


If ye would hear the angels sing, 
Christians! See ye let each door 

Stand wider than it e’er stood before, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
Rise, and open wide the door; 
Christians, rise! The world is wide, 
And many there be that stand outside; 
Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


Rich in eternal truths are many of 
the carols. Ben Jonson (1573-1637) 
views the infant Redeemer in “I Sing 
the Birth” and exclaims: 

What comfort by Him do we win 

Who made Himself the price of sin 

To make us heirs of glory! 
To see this Babe, all innocence, 
A martyr born in our defence— 
Can man forget the story? 

While the music of the carols is 
closely bound up with folksong, much 
of it being traditional and of humble 
and unknown origin, we find that 
many of the great masters of music 
have paused in their wider pursuits to 
pen their contributions to the music of 
Christmas, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Praetorius, 
Handel, and Sebastian Bach gather at 
the manger in the company of peas- 
ants and crude artisans to do common 
honor to the King of kings. 


Learn the music of Christmas, the 
sweet songs, the merry songs, the grave 
songs and gay which are the birthright 
of those who love the Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Learn the literature of Christ- 
mas, and your holiday season will be 
more blessed as with the carollers of 
all ages you pour out the adoration 
and ecstasy of your heart before God 
in thanks for His unspeakable Gift! 
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By Kerrp McDona.p 


, SPECTRE is haunting Europe—the 


spectre of Communism.” 


Today that spectre haunts not Eu- 
rope only, but all the world. Few 
thinkers have had so powerful and so 
direct an influence on mankind as Karl 
Marx. Questions he raised are even 
now fervently discussed in workshop 
and club, and from soapbox and pulpit. 


Indeed, the rising power of Soviet 
Russia and the increasing importance 
of Communist groups within national 
boundaries are among the outstanding 
historical features of the first half of 
the twentieth century. 


In more than one way Marxist the- 
ory strikes deeply at fundamental 
Christian beliefs. It provides men with 
a religion and a spiritual allegiance 
to be substituted for the worship of 
the true God—the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The purpose of this article is to ex- 
amine Marxism in the light of history 
and economics and particularly in the 
light of the Word of God. 


‘ 


@& 
e 
At a London conference of the Com- 
munist League in November, 1847, 


an analysis and criticism 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels were 
commissioned to prepare for publica- 
tion a complete theoretical and practi- 
cal party program. Accordingly, the 
Manifesto, the first systematic state- 
ment of Marx’s doctrine, was pub- 
lished in February, 1848, as the plat- 
form of the Communist League (a 
workingmen’s secret association, first 
exclusively German and later interna- 
tional). As a journalistic masterpiece 
it would be hard to surpass, Clarity of 
exposition is combined with crisp pun- 
gency and garnished with satire, irony 
and epigram. 


THE SIMPLE CORE 
The Marxist theory is extremely ab- 
stract and complex but paradoxically, 
it has made a tremendous effect on the 
unlearned classes, This is because the 
basic ideas are simple and fit in with 
the working class socialist’s every- 
day experience. These ideas are (1) 
that the employer and the rich men 
live by exploiting the worker, and (2) 
that the state, biased in favor of the| 
owning classes, has become “A com-| 
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mittee for managing the affairs of the 
industrialists.” 

Now these are not new ideas; they 
are as old as riches and poverty. 
Marx’s theory of surplus value and of 
historical development merely threw 
the sanction of a system over them. 

According to Marx this economic 
exploitation of, and political domina- 
tion over one class by another, is the 
clue to understanding men’s actions in 
history. “All written history is the his- 
tory of class struggles,” states the 
Manifesto, struggles which are both 
economic and political. 

At the present stage of historical de- 
velopment, the Manifesto continues, 
the struggle is between laborers and 





century of world wars have set men 
thinking about the meaning of history. 
And one result has been a renewed in- 
terest in this more enduring part of 
Marxist theory. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

What then is Marx’s philosophy of 
history? Let him speak for himself. 

“In the social production which 
men carry on they enter into the defi- 
nite relations which are indispensable 
and independent of their will; these 
relations of production correspond to 
a definite stage of development of their 
material powers of production. The 
sum total of these relations of produc- 
tion constitutes the economic struc- 
ture of society—on which rise legal 


m-| capitalists. Modern workers with noth- and political superstructures and to 
17,| ing to sell but their labor power are which correspond definite forms of 
re| the last class to be exploited. Victory social consciousness. The mode of pro- 
‘a-| for them will mean the end of the class duction of material life determines the 
ti-| struggles because it will make an end __ general character of the social, politi- 
he | of classes. In the classless society, be- cal and spiritual processes of life.” 
te-| cause it is “classless,” no one oppresses “At a certain stage of their develop- 
ib-| and no one is oppressed. ment, the material forces of produc- 
at- Last century and early this century _ tion in society come into conflict with 
(a| the theory of surplus value occupied _ the existing relations of production, or 
rst} the foreground of Marxist thought. —what is but a legal expression for the 
1a-| But Russian Communists have empha- same thing—with the property rela- 
ece | sized the theory of history; more sig- tions within which they had been at 
of} nificant, events during this first half- work before. From forms of develop- 
in- 

ny 

N THE EVE of the bicentennial celebration of the appearance of the 

ab- Communist Manifesto and in view of the “re-establishment” of the 
ily, Communist Internationale, it is well for us to look into the ideological 
the significance of Marxism. Keith McDonald, a graduate of Queensland Uni- 

me versity, Australia, in 1946 with the degree Bachelor of Commerce, here 
oe reviews its basic considerations and begins his discussion of its opposition 
(i ) to Christianity. Mr. McDonald was president of his Evangelical Union 
ae (IVCF) during his undergraduate days, and is now Financial Editor 
(2) of Brisbane’s morning daily, The Courier-Mail. 
ee Part II will appear next month, containing his concluding arguments. 





The slightest glance at the present world situation will show how im- 
portant it is that Christians know their ground in these things. 
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ment of the forces of production, these 
relations turn into their fetters. Then 
comes the period of social revolution.” 

In other words, Marx holds that the 
way in which men get their living, 
the power and tools they use, the raw 
materials and other natural resources 
available—these material things de- 
termine the manner of production, 
which is the independent variable in 
history. The manner of organizing 
production, in turn, determines the re- 
lation of man to man in society, i.e. it 
determines the classes similarly related 
to the factors of production. 

Once these classes are determined 
the way in which each man will act is 
also determined. Whether he admits 
it or not, a man acts and thinks under 
the compulsion of his place in the eco- 
nomic system, and his ideas are a re- 
flection of the ideas of his class—even 
though he may give all sorts of high- 
sounding moral and other reasons to 
justify any particular action, 





Likewise Marx bases the general 
characteristics of any age not en the 
ideas of its great men but on its eco- 
nomics. Great thinkers and writers 
themselves are children of their class; 
the fruit of their minds is but a reflec- 
tion of their economic circumstances. 
They do not make history; history 
makes them. 

THE DYNAMIC OF PRODUCTIVE POWER 

This system is conceived of not as 
static but as dynamic—an unfolding 
process. For Marx as for Hegel, from 
whom he borrowed the structure of his 
system, “being” was “becoming.” That 
is, he sought not merely to explain 
what things were, but what they were 
1 Karl Marx, Critique of Political Econ 

omy (Preface). 

2 Karl Marx, op. cit. 
% Communist Manifesto. 


in the process of turning into. 

Thus powers of production are con- 
tinually developing with new sources 
of power, new machines, new knowl- 
edge. And new ways of organizing 
production arise because of this (wit- 
ness the effect of the steam engine on 
the organization of industrial produc- 
tion). 


IDEOLOGY AND CLASS STRUGGLE 

Similarly, classes do not remain 
fixed and in stable equilibrium; they 
develop and change with the changes 
in the method of production. Because 
of these changes the interests of the 
various classes come into conflict. The 
fabric of history consists of these 
struggles between “freeman and 
slave, patrician and plebian, lord and 
serf, guildmaster and journeyman,” 
and at present between laborer and 
capitalist “in a word, between oppres- 
sor and oppressed.””* 

No class gives up its power voluntar- 
ily, By political and ideological op- 
pression that its dominating position 
makes possible, it attempts to main- 
tain itself in power long after the eco- 
nomic conditions of its dominance 
have passed. Thus it tries to ascribe to 
itself historical finality and to clothe 
its actions with the sanction of God 
or Reason or some other absolute au- 
thority. To its particular ways of 
thought, literature, art, law, religion 
and morality, it imputes an unwar- 
ranted absoluteness. 

These ideologies become elaborate 
instruments for excusing oppression 
(e.g. by promising redress in the next 
world), for making secure their posi- 
tion (e.g. Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods, 
etc.), and for dampening the smoul- 
dering struggle of the oppressed. 

Although new economic conditions 
demand new social organization and 
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propel forward the new dominant 
class, the old rulers cling on, trying to 
resist the movement of history, There- 
fore the social and ideological adjust- 
ment to the developing powers of pro- 
duction is never smooth. It requires 
the sharp shock of revolution, In the 
fires of revolution, the oppressors are 
dethroned, their religion, morality, 
and mode of life and thought discred- 
ited, their political and economic 
power snatched away. 

The new arising class establishes it- 
self, removes the old political and legal 
fetters on the development of the 
powers of production, and forwards 
the process of history. 


DIALECTICAL PATTERN 


But in the solidarity of this rising 
class a cleavage of interest soon ap- 
pears, deepens and widens. The new 
class in its turn comes into conflict 
with the growing powers of produc- 
tion and fetters rather than aids their 
development. From being “progres- 
sive” (helping history forward) the 
rising class becomes “reactionary” 
(holding history back). It develops 
new forms of oppression to bolster its 
position but is finally overthrown by 
the classes with which it had co-oper- 
ated in the last struggle. 


Thus the developing “thesis” calls 
forth, from within, its “antithesis” and 
between these two, struggle and ten- 
sion develop until, after cataclysmic 
change, a higher form or “synthesis” 
appears, incorporating some of each of 
its progenitors. 

History therefore for Marx was a 


non-repetitive process, always _ pro- 
ceeding under economic stresses and 
obeying discoverable dialectical laws 
(this dialectical pattern of history 


Marx obviously took from Hegel.). 


Perceiving the movement of the 
dialectic of history is apparently the 
role of the revolutionary leader. But 
Marx, unlike Lenin, laid little stress 
on this aspect, letting the function of 
the leader and teacher fall into the 
background, He evidently could not 
make up his mind where to craw the 
line between historical necessity, and 
individual freedom to plan for and in- 
cite the revolution. 


He put the notion of “dialectical 
necessity” into his system everywhere 
to make it clear that communist pol- 
icy was based not on what he or any- 
one else preferred or on conceptions 
of social justice; he tried to show that 
the policy was “scientific,” based on 
an insight into the movement of his- 
tory according to the dialectical meth- 
od, change and revolution were not 
only desirable but also necessary, 
when a social system arrived at the 
point of interfering with and with- 
holding the flow of wealth, And so 
long as a social system stimulated and 
increased the capacity to produce 
wealth, revolution was impossible 
whatever the injustices it might in- 
flict on men. 

Rational men, having discerned the 
movement of history, align themselves 
with the historical forces to assist their 
inevitable development. Only in so 
doing are they truly free. 

“History leads the wise man and 
drags the fool.” 


GROWTH OF CAPITALISM 

Marx gave content to this formal 
pattern in his analysis of the develop- 
ment of capitalism from within feudal 
society. 

Likewise he analyzed the growth of 
contradictions within capitalism, By 
its necessary development it gives rise 
to its antithesis, i.e. the conditions 
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and classes which will overthrow it 
(the organized working class). Like 
all previous societies it produces its 
own grave diggers. 

“From the serfs of the middle ages 
sprang the chartered burghers of the 
earliest towns, and these were the first 
elements of the bourgeoisie” (the mod- 
ern industrialists), states the Mani- 
festo. 

“The growing needs of new mar- 
kets, recently discovered in East India 
and the new world could not be satis- 
fied by the feudal system of industry 
in which industrial production was 
monopolized by closed guilds, 

“The old guild masters were pushed 
aside by the manufacturing middle 
class—the revo-utionary element in 
the tottering feudal society. Steam and 
machinery revolutionized industrial 
production and giant modern industry 
arose with industrial millionaires, the 
leaders of whole industrial armies, the 
modern bourgeois, 

“Each step in the development of 
the bourgeoisie was accompanied by 
a corresponding political advance of 
that class from oppression under the 
sway of the feudal nobility up to the 
modern representative state where it 
has exclusive political sway. The ex- 
ecutive of the modern state is but a 
committee for managing the affairs 
of the bourgeoisie.” 

In Marxist jargon, “At a certain 
stage of development of the means of 
production and exchange, the feudal 
relations of property (method of or- 
ganizing agriculture and industry) 
became no longer compatible with the 
already developed productive forces. 
They became so many fetters. They 
had to be burst asunder; they were 
burst asunder.” 


Into their place stepped free com- 
petition, a social and political consti- 


tution adapted to it, and the economic 
and political sway of the bourgeois 
class, 

Probably Marx viewed the French 
Revolution as the cataclysmic change 
signifying the final struggle of feudal 
society. “Our epoch has simplified 
the class antagonisms,” Marx wrote. 
“Society is more and more splitting up 
into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes directly facing each other 
—bourgeoisie and proletariate.” Ac- 
cording to Marx, Capitalism in its 
historical development had created a 
class of propertyless laborers—the pro- 
letariate—with nothing to sell but 
their labor power. These were the van- 
guard of the next and the final histor- 
ical advance, 

The modern industrial proletariate 
is the lowest stratum of society. In 
freeing itself it was to free all men. 


CONTRADICTIONS IN CAPITALISM 

Marxian analysis of the “contradic- 
tions” that, Marx says, arise within 
capitalist society runs like this: 

Rapid development of production 
outstrips the profitable markets. Crises 
of overproduction occur with growing 
frequency and intensity; during these 
crises a great part of the existing prod- 
ucts and of previously created pro- 
ductive forces are destroyed. 

As techno.ogy improves, productive 
power increases (though markets are 
fewer), laborers are displaced, and the 
army of the unemployed increases, 

Competition between capitalists re- 
sults in the concentration of owner- 
ship in fewer and fewer hands, while 
the ranks of the proletariate are aug- 
mented from all classes. 

Diaiectically the tension between 
“have’s” and “have not’s” increases up 
to a point; then behoid, “the expropri- 
ators and expropriated” in a revolu- 
tionary flare-up. The struggle between 
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those who own and control and share 
the profits (the oppressors) and those 
who live by selling their labor power 
(the oppressed) is finally solved by the 
abolition of private property. 

The proletariate seizes power and 
transforms the means of production 
into public property. Production has 
long been a social act. Distribution of 
its fruits mow becomes socialized. 
Planning of production is thenceforth 
possible to replace previous anarchy, 
The failure to adapt industrial means 
to human ends is finally rectified. 

Ultimately the ideal, “From every 
man according to his ability, to every 
man according to. his need,” will be 
realized. 


THE GOLDEN AGE? 

History culminates in the rise of the 
proletariate. The proletarian revolu- 
tion results in the classless society, 
after a period of consolidation—“the 
dictatorship of the proletariate’—in 
which the vestiges of capitalism are 
finally destroyed. 

This revolution marks the end of the 
class struggle because it marks the 
end of class. By the same token it 
marks the end of the State, always the 
instrument of an oppressing class, 
which cannot again exist. The state 
therefore “withers away.” 

Marx said little about this blessed 
period but he approved of Engel’s en- 
thusiastic words: 

“At this point man finally .. . leaves 
the conditions of animal existence be- 
hind him and enters conditions which 
are really human....He has become 
master of his own social organization. 
The laws of his own social activity 
which have hitherto confronted him as 
external dominating laws of nature, 
will then be applied by man with com- 
plete understanding and hence wil! be 
dominated by man....It is human- 


ity’s leap from the realm of necessity 
into the realm of freedom.” 

Marx’s view of history is therefore 
a grand dialectical movement com- 
mencing from the break-up of the 
primitive social unity into conflicting 
classes which wage their struggles 
throughout history, finally resolving 
themselves into one grand human 
community, To borrow D. R. Davies’ 
incomparable words, “From the plain 
of primitive human unity down 
through the valley of class conflict and 
division up to the bracing uplands of 
an achieved human unity... .” This is 
the Marxist faith. 

SURPLUS VALUE 

The main outcome of Marx’s later 
writing was the economic theory of 
surplus value which was dealt with in 
full in Das Kapital—his most ponder- 
ous work. 

Surplus value theorizing is compli- 
cated and its scientific value doubtful. 

Human labor, stored up in capital 
goods or otherwise, is believed to be 
the creator of all value. But it is also 
a commodity which is bought and sold 
in the market. Competition tends to 
force its price (i.e. wages) down to 
the limit for subsistence. 

The capitalist unjustly appropriates 
all the value that labor creates over 
and above the minimum paid in wages 
to the workers, Falling profit rate as 
fixed capital accumulates causes the 
capitalist to drive labor harder in the 
attempt to extort more surplus value 
which is, of course, his profit. 

Concurrently the very process of 
capital accumulation as mechaniza- 
tion continues, throws men out of work 
so that the labor employed is driven 
harder while unemployment rises, 

In good dialectical fashion the in- 
creasing tension brings the overthrow 
of the competitive system. 










































In essence the theory of surplus 
value is not economics at all but an 
attempt to give a scientific appearance 
to the moral judgment that it is objec- 
tionable to treat labor as a commodity." 


PRACTICE AND THEORY 

Marxism consists of a philosophy of 
history, a theory of social develop- 
ment and a plan for taking part in 
both. This union of theory and prac- 
tice is fundamental to Marx’s thought. 
“Philosophers have previously offered 
various interpretations of the world. 
Our business is to change it,” he wrote. 
Accordingly, while there is little at- 
tempt in any of his writing to con- 
struct a complete system of philosophy, 
much is written on the strategy of the 
working-class warfare, the practical 
problems of action, 

So, paradoxically for a self-styled 
scientist, the tone of much of Marx’s 
writing is that of the herald or proph- 


et. He speaks with a deep sense of the 


moral rectitude of his cause. 

Likewise Communist aspiration 
rises to a sincere moral enthusiasm 
with all the driving power=—and all 
the ruthlessness of which mere moral 
enthusiasm is capable.® 

Thus, it is not surprising that the 
maxim of Lenin became the keystone 
of policy: “Strike hard, strike swiftly, 
strike silently.” 

SOME MARXIST MISTAKES 

On any number of points Marxist 
analysis and prophecy have proved in- 
correct. We need only consider his 
main errors: 

The rising power of organized labor 
in the state and the spread of what we 
may call “evolutionary” socialism was 
not foreseen by -Marz. 


4 iG. H. Sabine, History of Political Theory. 
5 G. H. Sabine, op) cit. 


His addiction to the dialectic led 
him to assert dogmatically that all 
evolution leads to revolution. But a 
significant feature of all free econo- 
mies today is the steady growth of pub- 
lic control over banking, credit, and 
industry generally; the general accep- 
tance of graduated income taxation 
and succession duties; and a flood of 
social security legislation. 

In no “bourgeois” community today 
have the owners of the means of pro- 
tluction-and the employers of wage 
labor ‘“‘exclusive political sway.” 

Some countries have gone further 
than others. The British Labor Goy- 
ernment aims at socializing most basic 
industries. The Australian Labor Gov- 
ernment is preparing legislation to 
socialize the private trading banks, 

The question at issue is, Will the 
revolution occur at all when labor is 
able to wield such a measure of polit- 
ical power to gain its ends? 

Marx completely undere. stimated 
the importance of such idealistic mo- 
tives as patriotism in the minds of the 
working class. 

“The workingmen have no coun- 
try,” he boldly stated in the Manifesto. 
But this is flatly belied by the fact that 
jn each historical instance where 
large-scale socialist planning of the 
sort Marx envisaged has been carried 
gut, it has been accompanied by a 
species of more or less violent national- 
ism...not least in the Soviet Union 
which should, be in theory the strong- 
hold of international socialism. 

Dispute rages over the true interpre- 
tation of Fascism and Nazism, but it 
is- clear that both were forms of so- 
cialism with a national twist. 

The appeal of national idealism and 
the prospect of national greatness was 
sufficient in both cases to captivate the 
minds and release the energies of 
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large numbers of workers, Here, for a 
time at least, ties of class and econom- 
ic motives fell into the background. 

“Hot air will fill empty stomachs,” 
as Peter Nathan caustically remarked 
in his “Psychology of Fascism.” 


In economics Marx was further 
astray. He mistook the morphology of 
economic growth.® 


While he saw the outflow of labor 
from primary to secondary industry, 
he did not see that—at higher levels 
of real income—labor flows from sec- 
ondary and primary industries into 
tertiary industry (transport, commu- 
nication, banking, and other commer- 
cial and personal services). Too, he 
did not see that mass production tends 
to give place to small workshops pro- 
ducing handmade and specialty goods, 





.Countries with the highest standard 
of living have almost 50 per cent of 
their working population engaged in 
tertiary industry and with an increas- 
ing real income the output of tertiary 
products rises to nearly 70 per cent of 
the whole real income.’ 


The net result of this for sociology 
is that we do not have the Marxian 
spectacle of a simple two-class division 
of society as capitalism develops—a 
proletariate ever growing in size and 
misery facing bloated capitalists, who 
get steadily richer and devour one an- 
other in the process, Tertiary industry 


increases the numbers of small-scale 


working proprietors—a class which 

dées not figure in the Marxian an- 

alysis. 

6 Colin Clark, Economics of 1960, a statis- 

tical study of rare quality. 

Colin Clark, op. cit. 

8 Wm. Beveridge, Full Employment in a 
Free Society. 
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Another essential peg on which the 
Marxist theory hangs is that capital- 
ism as it develops produces chronic 
unemployment and periodic crises of 
overproduction, 

Unemployment, according to Marx, 
is caused primarily by technical im- 
provement—the replacement of men 
by machines; overproduction, by the 
inability to find markets for finished 
products either at home or abroad. 

If recent theoretical developments 
—particularly in the writing of the 
late Lord Keynes and _ subsequent 
thinkers—are valid, they have de- 
bunked forever this doctrine. 

Unemployment, such as has ap- 
peared periodically within the frame- 
work of capitalism, is due to a falling 
off mainly in investment expenditure. 
This can be corrected by a policy of 
low interest rates or by an offsetting 
expenditure on public works or social 
services for which there is immense 
scope in all communities . . . indeed by 
any measure to increase total spending. 

This amounts to what Sir William 
Beveridge has called “socializing de- 
mand,’’® i.e. insuring, if necessary by 
governmerit intervention, that levels 
of demand are sufficient to stimulate 
industry to full employment of the 
labor force, 


This policy does not involve the 
rigid bureaucratic control of the lives 
of individual men and women, such as 
is necessary to implement socialist 
planning, which starts at the “supply” 
end by organizing production and dis- 
tribution. 

If sufficient effective demands can 
be maintained, it seems that the prob- 
lems of unemployment and overpro- 
duction can be solved, 

(To Be Concluded) 
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By Dorotruy H. CHIDESTER 


ROUND THE WORLD people of all na- 
A tions are preparing in their own 
traditional way for the greatest of all 
birthday celebrations of the year—in 
honor of the greatest One who ever 
walked the earth. 

We have grown accustomed to our 
own festivities—the holly and mistle- 
toe, the lighted tree, the familiar 
music-—and it is hard to visualize the 
holiday being celebrated in any other 
way. 

But even our nearest neighbor, Mex- 
ico, has its own Christmas traditions. 

Beginning officially on December 
16, the ceremony called Posadas is ob- 
served for nine successive nights in the 
homes. After prayers are said, all 
members of the family, their guests, 
and servants form a procession which 
move from room to room in the house. 
The procession is led by children car- 
rying images of Joseph and Mary, At 
each door, they seek admission and 
are refused until finally they reach the 
room where the nativity scene has 
been arranged. Here they place the 
images of Mary and Joseph, leaving a 


cradle to be empty until the final’ 


night when the figure of the Baby 
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It’s Christrnas overyrvhere 


Jesus is placed there to complete the 
picture, 

Each night, the religious observance 
is followed by a social gathering. An 
earthenware bow! disguised as an ani- 
mal or bird is hung in the patio. The 
children, blindfolded, try three times 
to break the pinata, as it is called. 
When it is finally broken, the presents 
it contains are scattered. 

Christmas Eve is especially impor- 
tant for, in addition to the procession 
and the gift giving, midnight services 
are held in the churches, and. carols 
are sung through the night. Christ- 
mas Day is the‘time of the big family 
dinner of roast. turkey, tortillas, fried 
peppers, and Ensalada. But the cele- 
bration does not end with the feast; 
it continues urftil Epiphany Eve, Jan- 
uary 6. It is on-this day that the chil- 
dren place their shoes at the foot of 
their beds waiting for the gifts that 
the three Mags leave there on their 
traditional trip through each village. 

The manger’ scene is used in Italy, 
too, where it is called Presepio. The 
whole family gathers around the min- 
iature nativity‘display while the fig- 
ure of the Christ Child is placed in the 
manger. A day of fasting is followed 
by the Christmas feast, and young men 
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dressed as shepherds sing carols to the 
music of bagpipes. Gifts are distrib- 
uted from a bowl known as the Urn of 
Fate. Religious services continue until 
Epiphany when the children hang up 
their stockings in anticipation of the 
visit of La Befana, This stern lady 
leaves gifts in the stockings of the good 
children but only a bag of ashes for 
the bad. 


The religious significance of Christ- 
mas is not lost in Protestant Scandi- 
navia. In Sweden the celebrations start 
December 13, called Lucia, and con- 
tinue for a month; On Lucia, young 
girls dressed in long white dresses 
sing from house to house in candle- 
light processions before daybreak. 
Then follow the days of preparation 
for Christmas—with emphasis on 
cleaning and baking. On the afternoon 
of Christmas Eve the family gathers in 
the kitchen to doppa i grytan, dip in 
the kettle of bouillon with pieces of 
bread, before attending church. In 
the evening follows the grand smér- 
gasbord with decorated pig’s head, 
lutfisk (smoked fish), and other culi- 
mary specialities, Gifts are distributed 
around the Christmas tree and the 
story of the first Christmas is read from 
the Bible. Church follows on Christ- 
mas Day with the sound of sleigh bells 
mingling with the chime of church 
bells. This is the family day in contrast 
to December 26 when everyone goes 
visiting to view the gifts and enjoy the 
Christmas cookies prepared in his 
neighbors’ homes. 

The festivities in Norway last for 
two weeks, and the preparations for 
them take much longer. During the 
two weeks of Yule only the most neces- 
sary work is done. Snares, traps, and 
even fish-nets are supposed to be re- 
moved so that peace on earth will 
reign even for the animals. Feasting 


is the rule of the day on Christmas and 
even the animals are given a Christ- 
mas dinner, and grain is provided for 
the legendary Christmas Ram who 
travels from house to house. The table 
is set at all times for visitors and all 
Christmas night a light is left burning 
as a sign of welcome to any traveler 
in need of food or shelter. The Yule 
log is burned on the hearth, though 
that custom has lost its old’ signifi- 
cance, Its pagan origin dates back to 
the time when dry spruce was burned 
to ward off evil spirits who were said 
to be particularly active at Yule time. 
Gradually these pagan superstitions 
have been replaced by Christian prac- 
tices, and Christmas is becoming truly 
a national holy-day. 

In Bethlehem today, the first Christ- 
mas is still celebrated. The manger 
scene is recreated in the Church of the 
Nativity. And throngs crowd into the 
Chapel of the Nativity to view the 
colorful procession of , priests and 
bishops, or stoop to kiss the silver star 
inlaid in the floor of the Grotto which 
proclaims in Latin that this is the spot 
where Christ was born. The air is 
heavy with incense and bright with 
the light of many candles within the 
chapel, But outside,. in the Valley of 
the Shepherds, it is not hard to 
imagine the scene of nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. The crowds are hushed 
as the shepherds must have been then. 
There is singing in the distance, and 
in the sky the stars shine brilliantly. 

And the same stars which shine over 
Bethlehem are shining in the heavens 
over Mexico and Sweden and America 
and everywhere that Christians are 
gathered to honor the birth of Christ. 
For people the world over are joining 
in that first Christmas carol: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 








By T. Curistiz lnnes, D.D. 


EORGE JOHN ROMANES is one of the 
G most interesting figures in nine- 
teenth century science. The influence 
of his scientific studies upon his reli- 
gious beliefs is full of importance for 
us today. 

He was the third son of a professor 
of Greek in Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, where he was born on 
May 20, 1848. About this very time a 
large inheritance brought the Ro- 
manes family financial independence, 
and they settled in London, England. 


CAMBRIDGE 

In October 1867 young Romanes en- 
tered Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and in this ancient Uni- 
versity, life was pleasant and happy. 
“At first George fell completely under 
Evangelical influences, at that time 
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— 
practically the most potent religious 
force in Cambridge. He was a regular 
communicant, and it is touching to 
look at the little Bible he used while 
at Cambridge, worn, and marked, and 
pencilled, with references to sermons 
which had evidently caught the boy’s 
attention. He used to attend meetings 
for Greek Testament study, and 
enjoyed hearing the distinguished 
preachers who visited the Univer- 
sity.”* He was “a bright, good-tem- 
pered, popular lad, always much 
chaffed for absent-minded mistakes, 
for his long legs, for his peculiar 
name; and he certainly gave no one 
the faintest idea of any particular abil- 
ity, any likelihood of future distinc- 
tion.” 


=» 


* In order to present the facts with a mini- 
mum of interpretation, quotations are 
made with the permission of Longmans, 
Green & Co., from The Life and Letters 
of George John Romanes, written and 
edited by his wife, 1898, and all quota 
tions are from that book. 








DARWIN 


From mathematics he turned his at- 
tention very soon to natural science 
and won a scholarship in this field. 
He graduated in science in 1870 with 
honors, He now gave up entirely the 
idea of entering the ministry of the 
Church. “He had up to this time read 
none of Mr. Darwin’s books!” He 
studied medicine a while. “About the 
spring of 1872 Mr, Romanes was de- 
clared to be suffering from a bad at- 
tack of typhoid fever. ... It was a long 
and weary convalescence, beguiled in 
part by writing an essay on ‘Christian 
Prayer and General Laws.’ ”’ This won 
the coveted Cambridge University 
Burney Prize for 1873, and became Ro- 
manes’ first book, “In the history of the 
Burney Prize there have only been 
two equals and no superiors,” the Uni- 
versity authorities told Romanes; and 
the author “was more than once 
claimed as a champion of faith on the 
strength of it.” But “Science entirely 
fascinated him; his first plunge into 
real scientific work opened to him a 
new life, gave him the first sense of 
power and capacity. Now he read Mr. 
Darwin’s books, and it is impossible to 
overrate the extraordinary effect they 
had on the young man’s mind.” 

The contacts with Darwin grew into 
an intimate kinship of the spirit. “It 
is interesting to look over the long 
series of letters from 1874 to 1882 and 
notice how the formal ‘Dear Mr, Ro- 
manes’ drops into the familiar ‘Dear 
Romanes,’ and the letters become more 
and more affectionate, intimate, per- 
sonal.” About this time, also, the circle 
of scientific friends widens fast and 
far. By 1875 Romanes was: made 
Croonian Lecturer of the Royal Society 
—an award as remarkable as it was 
valued, since it was given for the best 
biological paper of each year, and Ro- 


manes was a mere beginner. 

In 1876 he made his first appearance 
before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the lead- 
ing men of science of several countries 
praised his excellent work. “Shortly 
after this, Mr. Romanes delivered a 
lecture on the Evidences of Organic 
Evolution,” and after being reprinted 
in the famous magazine Fortnightly, it 
was issued as a little book called The 
Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolu- 
tion. Then he received a letter from 
Darwin with the following remark- 
able praise—‘I have just finished your 
lecture. It is an admirable scientific 
argument and most powerful. I wish 
that it could be sown _ broadcast 
throughout the land. Your courage is 
marvellous, and I wonder that you 
were not stoned on the spot.” Also in 
this year was published his work, A 
Candid Examination of Theism (un- 
der the nom de plume Physicus), in 
which he says, “I am not ashamed to 
confess that with this virtual negation 
of God, the universe to me has lost its 
soul of loveliness;... when at times 
I think, as think at times I must, of 
the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery 
of existence as I now find it,—at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my 
nature is susceptible.” Thus in addi- 
tion to much scientific and philosoph- 
ical work, Romanes was experiencing 
a constant conflict between faith and 
skepticism that caused him positive 
agony of soul. “Step by step he aban- 
doned the position he had maintained 
in his Burney Prize, with no great 
pauses; rather, as it seems, with start- 
ling rapidity, and with sad and reluc- 
tant glances backward he took up a 
position of agnosticism for a time al- 
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most of materialism. . . . In 1878 he 
had touched the very depths of skep- 
ticism, and he would have rejected 
the idea of a possibility of return, and 
would have rejected it in terms of un- 
measured regret.” At the end of this 
year he wrote Darwin in such despair 
that he concluded his letter with these 
words: “But the more I think about 
the whole thing the more I am con- 
vinced that you put it into a nutshell 
when you were here, and that there 
is about as much use in trying to il- 
luminate the subject [of the existence 
of God] with the light of intellect as 
there would be in trying to illuminate 
the midnight sky with a candle.” 

In 1882 a heavy stroke fell upon the 
young scientist: Charles Darwin died. 
Romanes wrote to Darwin’s son, Fran- 
cis, telling of his grief, ““For now there 
is no one to venerate, no one to work 
for, or to think about while working. 
... 1 am left with a loneliness that 
never can be filled. And when I think 
how grand and generous his kindness 
was to me, grief is no word for my loss. 

“Thus closed a very significant and 
important chapter in his life.” 
CHANGE 

But in a year or two, in 1885, “came 
the first warnings of ill health,” and 
also “the first marked public utterance 
which showed that Mr. Romanes was 
now in a very different mental atti- 
tude to that in which he wrote his 
Candid Examination of Theism. 

“He delivered the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge, and in it he criticizes the 
materialistic position. 

“The reaction set in very soon after 
the Candid Examination was pub- 
lished. . . . Through these years, under- 
neath all the outward happiness, the 
intense love for scientific work, there 
was the same longing and craving for 








the old belief, and before his eyes was 
always the question, ‘Js Christian faith 
possible or intellectually justifiable 
in the face of scientific discovery?” 
SEEKING 

“These years between 1879 and 
1890 were years of frequent despon- 
dency, of almost despair, but also of 
incessant seeking after truth, and year 
after year he grew gradually nearer 
Christian belief. 

“At the end of 1886 there fell on the 
Romanes family a bitter sorrow [his 
sweet, merry, little daughter died]. 
... From this time more and more he 
turned in the direction of faith.” 
... He wrote to his sister, Charlotte, 
saying: “How shall I begin to tell the 
sadness of the saddest tragedy that has 
ever been put together?...For my 
own part I have never had a grief so 
great as this.” 

Early in 1889 he delivered an ad- 
dress at Toynbee Hall on Christ’s ethi- 
cal teaching; the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“The services rendered by Christ to 
the cause of morality have been in two 
distinct directions. The first is in an 
unparalleled change of moral con- 
ception, and the other is an unparal- 
leled moral example, joined with 
peculiar powers of moral exposition 
and enthusiasm of moral feeling which 
have never before been approached. 
The originality of Christ’s teaching 
might in some quarters be overrated, 
but the achievement it was impossible 
to overrate. It is only before the pres- 
ence of Christ that the dry bones of 
ethical abstraction have sprung into 
life. The very essence of the new reli- 
gion consists in re-establishing more 
closely than ever the bonds between 
morality and religion. ... Christ may 
be said to have created virtues of self- 
abnegation, universal —beneficence, 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Three years, January 1945 to December 1947 


Abbett, Norma 


V...P.S, 16 needs 1 Christian teacher Feb 47 
C...Give credit where credit is due Mar 47 
Adeney, David 
Fl..Your campus and missions Dec 46 
Fl..China IVCF invades Peiping Feb 47 
Adier, Mortimer 
E...God and the professors Nov 45 
Albus, Harry : 
C...The sin Christians are not afraid to 
commit Mar 45 
P...Pastor to 15,000,000 
(Walter A, Maier) Mar 45 
P...Susanna Wesley: mother May 47 
C...Dare to begin again Jun 47 
Aldrich, Willard M. 
B...1 Believe in the Resurrection Apr 46 
Allen, David 
CW..On the extermination of Mr, Milk- 
toast Christian Aug 45 
Allison, Carol 
Fl. .Missions on the march Jan 46 
CF. .How to pray for missionaries Mar 47 
Amick, David 
C...You can't quit now Dec 45 
Anderson, Ken 
AR..The hero, the villain, and the fair 
maiden Jul 46 
EW..Wanted:preachers for profs Mar 47 
Angus, David 
1...Down-under Inter-Varsity laughs at 
distance Sep 47 
Armstrong, Philip E. 
FX. .Patrol in the Philippines Mar 45 
Austin, Henry E. 
TX. .Life and death at Iwo Jima Apr 45 
SX. .Barrels from heaven Jun 45 
Austin, Jean Jacobus 
CX..Though he will not return Jun 45 


Aykroyd, Peter 
TW..Why | finally became a Christian Aug 45 


Barkhuff, Pauline 


CW..How to treat new Christians Sep 45 
Bartlett, C. Norman 

BE..Which way is theology going? Jul 47 

B. . .Justification—what is it? Aug 47 
Bayly, Joseph T. 

AB..God and the doctors Dec 45 


BR. .An intelligent guidebook on Cathol- 


icism (review of Truth vs. Dogma by 


J. C. Macaulay) Mar 47 

I... Lone witness Nov 47 
Bayly, Joseph T. and Mary Lou 

L...How to pick a mate May 46 

LU..Christianity in crowded quarters Feb 47 
Beaton, Mary 

C...No time to live? Apr 46 
Beckwith, Paul 

|...Treat speakers like humans Apr 45 


B...Something new for ‘‘Quiet Times’’ Sep 45 
1...Something new for campus singing Jun 47 
Begbie, D. R. and R. F. Denholm 
C...Oscar, the invisible 
B...Don't be an ostrich 
Benson, Ted M. 
P...Prince among men (Prince Oscar 
Carl August Bernadotte) 


Bianchi, Clara 


May 45 
Jul 45 


T...That day | won't forget Dec 45 
Bier, Marshall S$. 
|...Pioneer camps of Canada Mar 47 


Blair, Duncan M, 
A...The problems of liquor and health May 46 
Block, Stan 


WX..Army life is good Jan 46 
Bolten, John and C. Stacey Woods 
B...The importance of the Communion 
service May 46 
Bouma, Donald H. 
E...Students rethink evolution Jan 45 
Boutwell, Joseph 
Al..The Cross and the scalpel Apr 47 
Brace, Alberta 
P...How Christians can die (John and 
Betty Stam) Apr 45 
Bready, J. Wesley 
NR..This Freedom—Whence? (reviewed 
by C. H. Troutman under ‘'How to 
Change a Nation’’) Apr 47 
Britten, David 
CS..Diabolical correspondence Aug 47 
Burki, Hans 
|...Inter-Varsity is growing in Switzer- 
land Apr 47 
Burtt, Edwin A. and Joseph P. Free 
B...A college textbook's challenge to 
the Bible——and a reply Mar 45 





Butt, Herbert W. 
|...How to choose a speaker for your 


meetings Feb 

B...°‘His Glorious Appearing" Jan 

C...Prayer that works miracles May 
Byers, Ralph E. 

B...Shepherd on the hills Sep 
Cable, Frances 

F...Strategy for central Asia Jul 
Cairns, E. E. 

B...Which translation should you use? Feb 
Calenberg, Connie 

C...Christians: charming and chic? Apr 

C...But he’s emotional Jun 

W...And ye shall be witnesses Nov 
Carleton, Sara H. 

V...Wanted: meteorologists Aug 
Carlson, Violet 

M...Do | act like a Christian? Jul 
Carmichael, Amy W. 

F...One jungle night Apr 
Chafer, Lewis Sperry 

B...A love story infinitely true Feb 

B...Things about yourself you might 

not know Apr 

CW..Winning souls by prayer Jun 
Chambers, D. Glenn 

B...Was God unfair? Aug 
Chidester, Dorothy H. 

N...It's Christmas everywhere Dec 


Clark, Mrs. T. C., Jr. 
M...Christian leaders you should know Sep 


Clarkson, E. Margaret 


E...Teacher objects Jan 

W...How not to witness Oct 

CR..Review of Young Canada and 
Religion by Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion July 


A...Handel and the song of Christmas Dec 


W...Speak their language Feb 

A...Bach's Easter story Apr 

A...The music of Christmas Dec 
Cochran, Doris 

T...That day | won't forget Dec 
Cole, Nina T. 

SW..As others see us Nov 
Contento, Paul A. 

Fi..God and a Chinese campus Jul 
Cooper, Margaret 

C...Prayer Apr 
Cowman, Mrs. Charles E. 

C...Are you a prayer cripple? Apr 
Cressy, Robert A. 

V...Politics—should Christians make it 

a new missionary field? (Pro) Jan 

Cutting, George 

B...Safety, certainty, and enjoyment Jul 
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Davis, Karl 
SW. .Jim will never know 
Davis, Ralph T. 
F...Missionary volunteer—where 
you going? 
Deck, Northcote 
B...1 believe in the devil 
Denholm, R. F. and D. R. Begbie 
C...Oscar, the invisible 
B...Don't be an ostrich 
Didier, Calvin W. 
B...Shall | be a Christian? (Pro) 
Dobbie, Sir William 
C...How to serve the King of kings 
Dowdy, Homer E. 
W...Follow through! 
Dudeck, Edna Mathis 
1U..Opportunities to catch 


are 


Eavey, Anna-Marie 
C...Prayer meetings can be interesting 
Ecklund, Norman 
CW..Live smilingly and witness well 
Edman, V. Raymond 
C...Discipline of darkness 
C...Discipline of delay 
C...Discipline of decision 
Ensworth, George, Jr. 
T...Postscript to a diary 


Evans, John 
AC..Worry, the killer 


Fant, David J. 
P...'‘Daddy"’ Hall's nickel sermons 


Farmer, F. T. 
E...The limitations of science 


Feaver, Doug 

WX..He speaks their language 
Finley, Robert V. 

B...This thing works 
Fischer, Paul B. 

E...ls modern philosophy prejudiced? 
Fish, Margaret 

|... It's time for a week-end conference 
Fleming, Donald 

V...Politics for Christians 
Fleming, Peter 

C...Are you too busy? 


Flint, Maurice S. 
BI. . The world's largest Bible class 


Foreman, Kenneth J. 
C...How to take criticism 
Forrester, James 
F...Give us men! 


Fraenkel, Elizabeth 
EU. .What college did to my religion 


Oct 47 
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47 
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Franks, Marguerite 


CX. .*'Missing in action" Aug 45 

C...When sorrow strikes your friend Mar 46 
Free, Joseph P. 

B...Was Moses somebody else? Mar 46 


Free, Joseph P. and Edwin A. Burtt 
B...A college textbook's challenge to 


the Bible——and a reply Mar 45 
Gieser, P. Kenneth 
C...1f you have missed God's best May 45 
Gisselquist, Betty 
C...Wanted: Christians who think Jun 47 


Glover, Robert Hall 
F...The challenge of missions to Chris- 


tian youth Oct 47 
Goforth, Jonathan 
CW. .Recipe for revival Jan 47 
Gordon, Ernest 
P...Charles Simeon: father of Inter- 
Varsity Sep 47 
Guillebaud, H. E. 
BR..Why the Cross? (Reviewed) Jul 47 
Haines, Margaret 
F...The road to Afghanistan Jul 46 
Hall, Clarence W. 
NX..The Jap who wouldn't fight Nov 45 
Hapke, Phyllis 
B...This changes lives May 45 
V...So you want to write Sep 45 
NR..What God did in 1858 (review of 
Old Time Revivals by John Shearer) Jan 46 


1...HIS visits the University of Arizona Jun 46 
PR..Condensation of Borden of Yale '09 


by Mrs, Howard Taylor Oct 46 
Harmon, Gordon 
B...Quiet time problems on war-time 
campuses Feb 45 
Harris, Arline 
B...Something new in Bible study Nov 47 
Harvey, Zaida D. 
F...Christmas shopping now Sep 47 
FN..Mohammedan memos Oct 47 
Haskin, Dorothy C. 
N...Yom Kippur Sep 45 
C...Why are different Christians dif- 
ferent? Jan 47 
C...Do you break God's other laws? Jun 47 
Healy, Margaret 
V...Politics—should Christians make it 
a new missionary field? (Con) Jan 46 
Henry, Carl F. H. 
T...How Christ found me Jan 45 
ER. .Review of The New Modernism by 
Cornelius VanTil Apr 46 
ER..Remaking the Modern Mind {re- 
viewed by Cornelius Jaarsma) Dec 46 


Hersey, William 


EIU.Good luck, Frosh Oct 46 
Hill, Arthur 

CL..Trouble in Christian homes Apr 46 

BI. .Why bother with your church? Sep 46 
Hoglund, Gunnar 

|...Does it pay to advertise? May 47 
Hoke, Don 

1...Campus in the Woods Mar 45 

N...Good news for the world May 45 

P...Apostle to prisoners (Ernest L. 

Chase) Dec 45 

Hollingsworth, Jane 

CW. .How to testify in public Jun 45 
Holmes, Sally L. 

CW..St, Paul's correspondence school Feb 47 


C...But that doesn't mater—or does it? Dec 47 
Horner, George R. 

ABE.Are Negroes cursed? May 47 

ABE.Science that is scientific Nov 47 
Hunter, J. H. 

S...Out of ivory palaces Dec 46 
Hyde, John S$. 

BE. .Christianity according to Freud May 47 
Innes, T. Christie 

EP..The case of Professor Romanes Dec 47 
Jaarsma, Cornelius 

ER..Review of Remaking the Modern 

Mind by Carl F. H. Henry Dec 46 

Jacobsen, Margaret 

LV..Marriage—a career? Jan 45 

NP. .Jungle phonographs Sep 46 
James, Daniel J. 

UW..You can tell them Oct 47 
Johnson, Ivar H. 

FX..Germany unbombed Dec 45 
Johnson, Torrey 

T...How Christ found me Mar 45 
Kendal, Fred G. 

B...Neither Jew nor Gentile Mar 47 
Kennedy, Carroll E., Jr. 

SU..He needed a friend Sep 47 
Kimble, George H. T. 

B...By guess or by God? Aug 47 
King, Mavis 

UW..What | learned about witnessing 

on two campuses Apr 47 

Klein, Mary Anne 

NP. .Preachers in street cars Jun 45 

CN. .Death stalks Europe Dec 45 


P...The paper preacher (John Ferguson) Jun 46 
Fl. .Convention for missionary advance Oct 46 


Fl..You chapter and missions Dec 47 
Kronhausen, Eberhard 
FN. .Europe—dark continent Aug 45 





Kullberg, Regner W. 


A...Alcoholism—a medical view Jun 47 


Lantz, William 
B...The only hope for Joe 
BU. .Heaven can wait 


Jun 45 
May 46 
Larsen, Howard 
EU..What college did to my religion 
CN..Invitation to cataclysm: the bomb 
and the Christian 
Laubach, Frank C. 
C...The 60th second 
Lawrence, “Brother” 
C...Ever go to sleep while praying? 
Leake, Betty Dixon 
BE. .Psychology doesn't have all the 
answers 
BE..Do Christ and the psychiatrists 
agree? 
Lewis, C. S. 
BR..The Problem of Pain (reviewed by 
Waldo Richardson under ‘Why does 
God allow crime, war, and disease?"') Oct 45 
CR. .The Screwtape Letters (reviewed by 
Virginia Lowell under ‘'Mr. Screw- 
tape's letters’') 


Lind, Ley 
IX. . Invasion by the veterans 


Jun 45 
May 46 
Oct 45 


May 45 


Dec 46 


Nov 47 


Jan 46 


Oct 46 
Loomis, Earl A., Jr. 
AE..Christian psychotherapy 
Loper, Georgia May 
P...He draws for Christ (Warner Sall- 
man) 


Feb 47 


Aug 45 


Lowell, Virginia 
CR..Mr. Screwtape's letters (review of 
The Screwtape Letters by C, S. Lewis) Jan 46 
B...Don't let them fool youl Feb 46 
C...Unpopularity can be sinful Jun 46 
Lowell, Virginia and Tom Parks 
V...Teachers wanted 
Lu, Doris 
FI. .HIS goes to an Inter-Varsity confer- 
ence in China 
Luther, Martin 
B...Definitions that made history 
Lyall, Leslie T. 
Fl. .Behind the scenes in China 


Feb 46 


Oct 46 
May 47 
Jan 46 


McAllaster, Elva 

A...Finding God in a Lit book 
McCarthy, E. M. 

CU..Essay on loafing lightly 
McConkey, James 

C...God needed 10 minutes 


McCulley, Dale 
IN..A movie to win souls 


Sep 47 
Aug 46 
Aug 46 


Mar 46 


McDonald, Keith 
E...Marxism: an analysis and criticism 
(Part 1) 
McGaw, Francis 
P...Praying Hyde 
McQuill, Horace J. 
F...Would you be a Christian if... 
McShane, Roger B. 
SX. .1 sang with Mr. Yamashiro 
McSpadden, George E. 
FV..Do you want to go to Latin 
America? 


Dec 47 
May 45 
Nov 46 


Feb 46 


Mar 47 
Macaulay, Joseph C. 

BR..Truth vs. Dogma (reviewed by 
Joseph T. Bayly under ‘‘An intelligent 
guidebook on Catholicism’’) 

MacKinnon, Margaret 
V...Vocations for Christians—what a 
teacher can do 
MacMurray, Jane 
CU..Do you live whot you preach? 
V...Not all God's servants preach 
Manley, G. T. 

BR..The New Bible Handbook (re- 
viewed by Wilbur M. Smith under ‘*A 
conservative handbook for Bible 
students'’) Aug 47 

Martin, Paul 

C...Wanted: real honesty 
Mellis, Charles 

FV. .Aviation experts aid missionaries 
Meyer, F. B. 

C...How to live like a Christian 
Miller, William H. 

F...Why | want to die in Iran 

F...lran, the spiritual desert, is bloom- 
ing Feb 46 

Mixter, Russell L. 

AB. .The birth that was a miracle 
Monro, H. Don 

BE. .The little people bustle 
Moody, D. L. 

B...Mr. Moody's question box 
Morningstar, Mildred 

BT. .Now | believe the Bible 

LU..We tried to mix college and 
marriage Sep 45 

Muck, Webster C., Jr. 

EW..Witne:s in a classroom 

B...To live means to die 

BE..What should preachers learn at 
college? 

Muehl, William 

CW..The trouble with 

talist’’ students 


Mar 47 


Apr 45 


Dec 46 
Aug 47 


Apr 45 
Feb 46 
Aug 45 


Jul 45 


Dec 47 
Jul 45 
Jun 46 


Feb 45 


Oct 46 
Mar 47 


Jul 47 


**fundamen- 
Jul 45 
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45 


45 


46 


47 


45 


46 


45 


45 
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47 


47 
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Mueller, George 

B...It's time to get up Jan 46 

C...How to strengthen your faith Sep 47 
Munroe, Lucille 

P...Apostle to university students 

(Howard Guinness) Jan 45 

Nichols, Sue 

S...Scio’s last day Jun 47 
Nida, Eugene 

FV..Advice to missionary candidates Feb 45 

FV..Maybe you ought to stay home! Apr 45 
Niemoeller, Martin 

B...Talks about the Resurrection Apr 46 
Nordstrom, Elaine 

C...Use that empty pitcher Jul 47 
Oerter, Robert N., Jr. 

BE..Danger: seminary Sep 46 

C...On being tempted Nov 47 
Oestreich, George 

WX.. Luzon diary Nov 45 
Offner, Flora and Louise Peters 

IU. .Let's have a game party! Jan 47 


Padwick, Constance E. 
PR..Death on the trail (condensation of 
her Henry Martyn, Confessor of the 


Faith) Oct 45 
Parker, Jane Adams 
S...Sunday on Beaucatcher Jun 46 


Parks, Tom 
W...What | found out after graduation Jun 46 


Parks, Tom and Virginia Lowell 


V...Teachers wanted Feb 46 


Paxson, Ruth 
B...Presence and power of the Holy 


Spirit in the work of regeneration Mar 47 

Peer, E. T. 

CS..Satan on worship Feb 47 
Pentecost, Edward 

F...Down Mexico way Dec 45 
Pentecost, Margaret 

Fl..U.S, students summer in Mexico Dec 46 
Peters, Louise and Flora Offner 

IU. . Let's have a game party! Jan 47 


Pike, Kenneth L. 
CV..God's guidance and your life work Jan 47 


Piley, Helene 
1...The house by the side of the 
campus 
Podger, Frances 
LV..Did she waste her time at college? Apr 46 


Powell, Herbert 


May 45 


N...Depression next year? Aug 46 
Price, Charles $. 

S...The lonely cabin on the 40-mile Jul 45 
Prichard, DeWitt 

F...The Navajos have a future Jul 47 


Putney, Walter K. 


N...ls Christmas pagan? Dec 46 
Ramsey, Thelma 

UW. .Run your school Oct 46 
Reisig, Phyllis 

C...Something God wants from you Nov 47 
Remley, Joan 

1...lowa on the air Mar 46 


Richards, Jenny 
C...Fear and your personality problems Jan 45 
Richardson, Waldo 
BR..Why does God allow crime, war, 
and disease? (review of The Problem 


of Pain by C. S. Lewis) Oct 45 

BE..Can profs be wrong? Oct 46 
Roberts, James H. 

T...Night to remember Nov 45 


N...Invitation to cataclysm: the sands 


of time May 46 
BC..God: party of the first part Sep 47 
Scott, John A, 
BE. .Christ and Socrates Oct 47 
Sharp, Elizabeth 
ET. .What Kant did to me Feb 47 


Shearer, John 
NR..Old Time Revivals (reviewed by 
Phyllis Hapke under *‘What God did 


in 1858"') Jan 46 
Shinn, Roger L. 

E...Confusion in the colleges Sep 47 
Singer, C. Gregg 

BEN.How does God fit into history? Jul 47 


Singh, Bakht 
T...They forgot to ask me to be a 


Christian Nov 46 
Smith, Wilbur M. 
BW..Hew to help skeptics find Christ Jun 45 
B...Authors | recommend Mar 46 
N...Invitation to cataclysm: death 
rides at dawn May 46 
BR..Therefore Stand! (reviewed by 


Francis R, Steele) Jul 46 
BR..1 cry for books Sep 46 
B...Reading for Christians: a bibliog- 

raphy Nov 46 
R...Books of yesterday for tomorrow 

(survey of the Wycliffe Series) Jun 47 
BR..A conservative handbook for Bible 

students (review of The New Bible 

Handbook by G. T. Manley) Aug 47 

Soltau, T. Stanley 
B...Christianity vs. Modernism Feb 47 
Stafford, Harriette $. 
1...Why bother with daily prayer meet- 
ings? Mar 46 


1...Get set for Fall Aug 46 








Steele, Francis Rue 


CW..Do you testify or sermonize? Feb 46 
BR. .Review of Therefore Stand! 
by Wilbur M. Smith Jul 46 

Sterrett, T. Norton 

1U..Ten thousand miles from home Nov 47 
Stilwell, Charles 

L...The problem of ‘‘necking"’ Sep 45 
Stockin, F. Gordon 

AC..A call for culture Nov 47 


Strachan, Kenneth 
FV..Wanted: men for foreign missions Aug 46 
FV..The need for university men and 


women in overseas service Sep 46 
Streater, John 
UX. .For G.I.'s only Jun 46 


Strombeck, J. F. 
BR. .So Great Salvation (reviewed) Feb 47 
CR. .Disciplined by Grace (reviewed) Feb 47 
F...Why foreign missions lack men Mar 47 


Strong, Ray 


AC..Christians need exercise! Feb 46 


Taylor, George N. 
CU..What this summer? Jun-45 
Taylor, Mrs. Howard : 
PR. .Borden of Yale ‘09 (condensed by 
Phyllis Hapke) Oct 46 
Taylor, Kenneth N. 
BC..The danger of Bible study and 


prayer Jul 45 
BW..How to help a skeptic Dec 45 
E...How to get ideas Oct 46 


BE. .Is Christianity credible? 


Taylor, Margaret W. 
C...Thoughts on arising out of bed Sep 47 


Aug 47 


Taylor, Robert Laurence 


B...Shall | be a Christian? (Con) Jun 46 
Taylor, Stanley E. 
NW..Movies go to church Jan 47 


Tenney, Merrill C. 


S...The philosopher's prayer May 46 

B...What did God really say? Jan 47 
Thiessen, Henry C. 

C...Finding God's blueprint Jan 45 


B...Can you be sure you are saved? Feb 45 


Thomas, W. H. Griffith 
B...This is my Friend Dec 45 
BR. .Christianity is Christ (reviewed ) Oct 47 


Thompson, Dorothy 


E...Youth challenges education Feb 47 
Thompson, John 
E..,Swallow gently, Frosh Oct 45 


Troutman, Charles H., Jr. 
IW..How Aussie students win campus 
friends to Christ 
NR. . How to change a nation (review of 
. . This Freedom—Whence? by J. Wesley 
Bready) 


Trumbull, Charles G. 
BC. .The life that wins 


Tyler, John Crew 
EW. .Philosophically preaching Oct 47 


Feb 45 


Apr 47 


Feb 46 


Vanderbreggen, Cornelius 
PR..A Leatherneck Looks at Life 
(condensation) May 46 
VanTil, Cornelius 
ER..The New Modernism (reviewed by 
Carl F. H. Henry) 


Voget, Lamberta 
C...Leaders must be made Jul 47 


Apr 46 


Walter, Dean I. 


B...Test-tube Christianity Jun 47 
Walvoord, John F. 

B...Did Christ really need to die? Dec 46 
Watson, D. 

FV..Day with o doctor in China Mar 46 
Webster-Smith, Irene 

FS..The mustard seed Oct 46 
Wells, Charles A. 

A...Nicotine nightmare Jul 47 
Wenham, J. W. 

C...1s thinking dangerous? Aug 45 


Wentworth, Philip 

EU..What college did to my religion 
Whipple, Grant 

B...Bible study can be thrilling Mar 45 
Wieman, Robert 

N...Invitation to cataclysm: springtime 


May 45 


in the Pacific May 46 
Wilson, J. Christy 
IW..Entertaining angels Jun 45 
IW..The students are coming Apr 46 
Wilson, Walter L. 
C...Whose body is yours? Nov 45 
Witmer, John 
W...Untangling tied tongues Jan 45 
Wood, Harriet 
T...1 saw His face in the clouds Feb 46 
Woods, C. Stacey 
C...You may enter boldly Jan 45 
C...Blowing off steam! Feb 45 
C... Taboo? Jun 45 
1...Christian frats? Nov 45 
B...This | believe Dec 45 
B...This business of being converted Nov 46 
|...What's in a name? Jan 47 
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Woods, C. Stacey and John Bolten 
B...The importance of the Communion 


service May 46 
Woods, Yvonne 
M...What's your score? Jul 45 


Woodward, Frank T. 

B...The Christian's supreme authority Dec 46 
Woolger, Beth 

VW..Vocations for Christians — and 


what happens! Apr 45 


Articles written anonymously or by unidentified 
authors... 


B...The original New Testament—what 
did it say? (U. of Michigan panel) May 47 
B...The place of doctrine in an age of 


youth appeal Apr 46 
B... Things to think about from the edi- 

fors: Quiet Time Aug 45 
BC..Things to think about from the 

editors: you—a year from now Jan 46 
B...One big church? Jul 47 
C...Praying with imagination Oct 46 
C...Your book of private prayer Apr 45 


CB..Can businessmen be Christian? Oct 45 
CW. .How has the G.I, fared? Sep 47 
E...Facts on evolution Sep 45 
EN..A new west-coast seminary Aug 47 
F...Get tough with yourself (by The 


Dohnavur Fellowship) Nov & Dec 45 
FI..1t can happen here Jan 47 
Fl..Six days that meant missionary 

advance Mar 47 
Fl. .Students discuss missions Mar 45 


Fl. .Students to consider mission needs Dec 46 
Fl..Things to think about from the 
editors: Latin American students Aug 45 
FV..Christian airmen organize to pro- 
mote use of planes on mission fields Jan 45 


FV. .How to become a missionary May 46 
1...Campus in the Woods—1947 Apr 47 
|. ..Christ on a college campus Oct 45 
1...Drawing room draws students Apr 45 
1. ..83 students invade an island Oct 45 
I. 


-Here it is: Campus in the Woods— 

1946 Apr 46 
1...HIS goes to a student conference Jan 45 
1...HIS goes to U. of Michigan and sees 

a book table in action 
1...HIS takes you to a party in a 

Canadian castle 
|...HIS visits the University of Minne- 

sota Jan 46 


Sep 46 


Aug 45 


Wyckoff, Paul W. 


BW. .Salvation via argument May 47 
Young, Ernest 
BW..How to influence thoughtful 
pagans Feb 46 
Zwemer, Samuel M. 
BF..The Incarnation and our attitude 
toward other religions Dec 47 
|...Inter-Varsity goes international Oct 47 
|...January—month to remember Dec 47 
1...Ladies and gentlemen . . . your 
president! Apr 46 
..- Make this summer count Jul 45 
..Meeting in a mail box Jul 46 


| 

| 

|. ..New ideas for week-end conferences Jun 47 
1...One campus and God 
| 
| 
| 


Mar 46 

..Primer on campus advertising Nov 45 

. Student conference by mail May 45 
..+The ministry of volleyball Mar 46 
1...Week ends that change lives Jun 45 
IN..Student thousands hear Dobbie Jul 45 


IN.. Things to think about from the 
editors: the San Francisco conference 
IP..Sir Wm. Dobbie, British Christian 
general, to address students in Can- 


Jul 45 


ada, U.S. Feb 45 
IU..Campus chaplains Aug 46 
1U..Here come those Frosh! Aug 45 
L... Happily unmarried Feb 45 
LT..Whom she would love Sep 46 
M...How’'s your word power? Oct 45 
NX. .Christian vets organize Sep 45 
PV. .Judd of China Sep 45 
S...A bag of oatmeal Jan 46 


S...The Apostle Paul's unpublished 

letter Aug 45 
S...Tract in a bottle Oct 45 
SX..Seven men went singing into 


heaven Feb 45 
T...Drama in a barrack room May 45 
V...Career for the courageous Jan 46 


V...Things to think about from the 


editors: soldiers to seminary Jul 45 
W...Why has Christianity failed to 

reach the masses? Aug 46 
TW..Won through your friendship and 

proyer Nov 45 





Key to Classification of Articles 


A—ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Fine arts: music, literature, the classics, classi- 
cal culture. 

Sciences: anthropology, medicine, 
(health, physical culture), physiology 


B—BIBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Apologetics: evidences, criticism 
Bible study: methods, books and helps, the 
Quiet Time 
Christian faith: doctrine (plan of salvation), 
Christ (Person and work), theology 
Church: organization, other religious systems 


C— CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRACTICE 
Growth and development 
Guidance 
Prayer 
Service: sacrifice, suffering 
Victorious life 


E—-EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Education: curriculum, philosophy of education, 
teaching profession, graduate schools 

Philosophy: schools of philosophy (evolution, 
psychology, psychoanalysis), thinking, men- 
tal development 


surgery, 


F——FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The missionary: candidate, preparation, per- 
sonages 

The fields: information, methods, results 

Home missions 


I—INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Local: campus activities, methods, information, 
student witness 
Abroad: international scope of IVCF 


Affiliates: Foreign Missions Fellowship, Teach- 
ers Christian Fellowship, Scripture Union, 
Christian Medical Society, Christian Nurses 
Fellowship, Inter-School Christian Fellowship 

Publications: Books, HIS 


L—LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Social problems: courtship 
Relationships: marriage, home, family 


M—MISCELLANEOUS 


N—NEWS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
World affairs: past events, history, current 
events, future outlook and analysis 
News and information 


P—PERSONAGES 
Biography and autobiography 


R—REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Condensations, criticisms, analyses, reviews of 
books (also classified by subject matter) 


S—STORIES 
Fiction, poetry, satire, true accounts 


T—TESTIMONIES 


U—-UNIVERSITY LIFE 
Student problems 


V—VOCATIONS AND CAREERS 


W—WITNESSING 
Personal work, evangelism, evangelization 


X—WAR AND POST-WAR 
Service-men, veterans, war accounts, problems 
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unflinching humility—indeed, the 
divine supremacy of compassion. 
Whether Christ be regarded as human 
or divine, all must agree in regarding 
the work of His life as by far the great- 
est. work ever achieved in the history 
of the human race. A topic of great im- 
portance is the influence of Christ’s 
personality in securing the acceptance 
of His teaching. The personal char- 
acter of Christ is of an order sui gen- 
eris, and even the most advanced of 
skeptics have done homage to it. The 
more keen the intellectual criticism, 
the greater is the appreciation of the 
uniqueness of the personality. Men 
may cease to wonder at the effect of 
Christ’s teaching; for, given the won- 
derful personality, all the rest must 
follow. Whatever answers different 
persons may give to the questions, 
‘What think ye of Christ? Whose son 
is He?’ everyone must agree that ‘His 
name shall be called Wonderful’!” 
OXFORD 

Toward the end of 1889, there were 
other signs of il health. “He began 





OR CAREFUL DISTRIBUTION ... 


HE CASE OF PROFESSOR ROMANES is a re- 
print of one of four new tracts recently 
ublished by the American Tract Society 
nder the title of The Thinker Series. The 
hers now available are “Darwinism; Faith 
r Science?” “Discovery and Decision” 
about C.M.A. Stine, research scientist) and 
‘Scientific Genius and Christian Faith” 
Samuel F. B. Morse). Three other tracts 
e in preparation. 
Dr. T. Christie Innes, president of the 
merican Tract Society and author of this 
ries, has his M.A. from Aberdeen Uni- 
ersity, Scotland; his D.D. from Houghton 
ollege, New York. The tracts—largely 
uotations from the men in question, with 
minimum of comment—show the result 
f careful research. 
The tracts are offered free to those who 


ntellectuals. Send all requests directly to 
he Society at 21 West 46th Street, New 


he give them careful distribution among 
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to weary of London and the distrac- 
tions of London life. By degrees his 
thoughts and inclinations turned 
strongly in the direction of Oxford. ... 
The beautiful city gratified his poetic 
sense; there were old friends already 
there to welcome him, and _ there 
seemed abundance of appliances and 
of facilities for scientific work. ... He 
absolutely fell in love with Oxford.” 
So in May 1890 he moved to Oxford 
and became a member of the Christ 
Church College. Many influences were 
working in him: a ripening judgment, 
a growth of character, a deepening 
sense of the inadequacy of scientific 
research, philosophical speculation, 
and artistic pleasures to fill “the vacu- 
um in the soul of man which nothing 
can fill save faith in God” as he him- 
self put it in his later book, Thoughts 
on Religion. 


POET 

It was also:in 1890 that Mr. Ro- 
manes lectured at the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, to which he belonged for many 
years along with an exclusive group of 
leading scientists, on “Evidences of 
Design in Nature,’ and showed how 
far he had receded from the material- 
istic point of view. At this time he 
wrote his wife that after reading her 
favorite Psalm (the 27th) he composed 
a sonnet, and Mrs, Romanes says this 
lovely piece shows his state of mind 
splendidly. She then adds, “Profound- 
ly sincere, anxious, almost unduly 
anxious, to give no indulgence to his 
own longings, to state to himself and 
to others unsparingly, unflinchingly, 
what appeared to him the as yet irref- 
utable arguments against the Faith, 
when he was alone, he relaxed and 
poured out his inmost heart.” 

This man who had written one of 
the memorial chapters in 1882 in the 









































volume published by Macmillan 
called Charles Darwin, now wrote a 
book, in 1892, entitled Darwin, and 
After Darwin. “It was a book which 
was written, so to speak, with the 
writer’s life-blood....As more and 
more he found himself yielding on the 
side of emotion, of moral convictions. 
inclination, of spiritual need to the 
relinquished faith, so much the more 
did he resolve to be utterly true, to 
face every difficulty, to push no objec- 
tion aside, to leave nothing unsaid— 
to be, in fact, absolutely and entirely 
honest.” 

TRIAL 

In June 1892 indications of serious 
illness came on, and two years of quiet, 
steadfast endurance. 

“On July 11, 1893, he was stricken 
by hemiplegia. .. , He slowly recovered 
from this attack, and there were hopes 
—not of perfect health, but of life, 
and of power to work. Now, more reso 
lutely than ever, he set himself to face 
the ultimate problems of Life and Be- 
ing, to face the questions of the possi- 
bility of a return to Faith.” 

One to whom he often spoke of the 
deepest things of life and of death will 
never forget his saying one day just 
after the attack of illness in December: 
“I have come to see that cleverness, 
success, attainment, count for little; 
that goodness, or, as F. [naming a dear 
friend] would say, ‘character,’ is the 
important factor in life.” 

During his last illness many books 
were read to him, and read by him, 
“and of all these the one which bears 
marks of most careful study is Pascal’s 
Pensées. ...It is the last book he read 
to himself in his own careful and stu- 
dent-like fashion. ... Nothing can be 
more erroneous than to suppose that 
the change in point of view was sud- 
den, or due to any fear of death, or 


that it caused mental suffering to the 
author of Thoughts on Religion, or 
that he was influenced by anyone, 
priest or layman.” On Easter Day he 
was bright, even in illness, and in the 
evening said, “I have written this 
poem today”: 


FAITH 


Amen, now lettest Thou Thy servant. 
Lord, 
Depart in peace, according to Thy Word: 
Although mine eyes may not have fully 
seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have 
been 
Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 
To show the way from darkness into 
light; 
And Thou hast brought me, through a wil 
derness of pain, 
To love the sorest paths if soonest they at 
tain. 
Enough of sorrow for the heart to cry 
“Not for myself, nor my kind, am I;” 
Enough of sight for Reason to disclose, 
“The more I learn the less my knowl 
edge grows.” 

Ah! not as citizens of this our sphere, 
But aliens militant we sojourn here, 
Invested by the hosts of Evil and of Wrong, 
Till Thou shalt come again with all 

Thine angel throng. 
As Thou hast found me ready to Thy 
call, 
Which stationed me to watch the outer 
wall, 
And, quitting joys and hopes that once 
were mine, 
To pace with patient steps this narrow 
line, 
Oh! may it be that, coming soon or late, 
Thou still shalt find Thy soldier at the 
gate, 
Who then may follow Thee till sight needs 
not to prove, 
And faith will be dissolved in knowledge 
of Thy love. 


The last time he spoke on religious 
subjects he said: “I have now come to 
see that faith is intellectually justi- 
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fiable.” Later he added, “Jt is Chris- 
tianity or nothing.” 

“No one had ever suffered more 
from the Eclipse of Faith, no one had 
ever been more honest in dealing with 
himself and with his difficulties. ... 
It was recovery, to some extent dis- 
covery, which befell him, but there 
was no change of purpose, no sudden 
intellectual or moral conversion... .” 

‘Readers of Dr. Romanes’ Thoughts 
on Religion will see how gradually he 
grew to perceive the reasonableness of 
the Christian faith; he had never 
doubted the beauty, the moral worth, 
the attraction of that faith.” 

In this amazing last book Romanes 
declared, “If we estimate the greatness 
of a man by the influence he exerted 
on mankind, there can be no question, 
even from the secular point of view, 
that Christ is much the greatest man 
who has ever lived. It is on all sides 
worth considering (blatant ignorance 
or base vulgarity alone excepted) that 
the revolution effected by Christianity 
in human life is immeasurable and 
unparalleled by any other movement 
in history; . . . the entire Story of the 
Cross, from its commencement in pro- 
phetic aspiration to its culmination in 
the Gospel, is by far the most mag- 
nificent presentation in literature.... 
Only to a man wholly destitute of spir- 
itual perception can it be that Chris- 
tianity should fail to appear the great- 
est exhibition of the beautiful, the 
sublime, and of all else that appeals 
to our spiritual nature, which has ever 
been known upon our earth... .” 
WHAT THEN? 

‘How remarkable is the doctrine of 
Regeneration per se, as it is stated in 
the New Testament. ...Christ fore- 
told repeatedly and distinctly—as did 
also His apostles after Him—that 
while those who received the Holy 
Ghost, who came to the Father 





through faith in the Son, who were 
born again of the Spirit, (and many 
other synonymous phrases) would be 
absolutely certain of Christian truth 
as it were by direct vision or intuition, 
the carnally minded on the other hand 
would not be affected by any amount 
of direct evidence. ... Hence, so far as 
reason is concerned, pure agnosticism 
must allow that it is only the event 
which can ultimately prove whether 
Christianity is true or false. ‘If it be 
of God we cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply we be found even to fight 
against God.’ But the individual can- 
not wait for this empirical determina- 
tion. What then is he to do? The un- 
biased answer of pure agnosticism 
ought reasonably to be, in the words 
of John Hunter, ‘Do not think; try.’ 
That is, in this case, try the only ex- 
periment available—the experiment 
of faith....Only if a man has faith 
enough to make this venture honestly, 
will he be in a just position for decid- 
ing the issue. Thus viewed it would 
seem that the experiment of faith is 
not a ‘fool’s experiment’; but on the 
contrary...such an _ experimental 
trial would seem to be the rational 
duty of a pure agnostic.” 


What a challenge from a great 
scientist! Christian faith is possible 
then, and intellectually justifiable in 
the face of scientific discovery! “So 
Jesus answered, ‘My teaching is not 
my own; it comes from him who sent 
me. Anyone who resolves to do his 
will, will know whether my teaching 
comes from God, or originates with 
me’” (John 7:17). 

The ultimate question is moral and 
spiritual, of the will, not scientific or 
intellectual. Will you now “honestly 
venture” your life into the hands of 
Him who alone says, “I am the Way, 

the Truth, and the Life” (John 14:6)? 
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BUT THAT DOESN’T MATTER 





By Satiy L. Ho_tmes 


HEY DON’T SEEM very important— 
Teas little things, I mean. Should I 
go have a coke with Jim? or should I 
spend this hour polishing up my prep- 
aration for Bible Study? Shall I put 
my feet up and let my hair down and 
bull-session with my roommate for the 
little spot of time before dinner? or 
shall I write to the girl back home 
that’s praying for me? Shall I buy this 
frilly pink dress or that practical black 
one? What book shall I read for the 
outside reading in English? 

These are the decisions we make 
every day—usually without thinking 
that they have any spiritual signifi- 
cance, In fact, mostly without really 
thinking seriously about them at all. 
And we certainly make them on our 
own. 


Of course we expect God to help 
decide the big things—whether to 
marry Betty (or Bill) or not, whether 
to be a missionary or a ditch-digger. 
But it seems to me that the little things 
of our everyday living are the things 
that determine what we are and will 
be. The decision that our lives are 
Christ’s comes to have actual meaning 
only when we apply it to what we do 


--OR DOES IT? 


today and tomorrow and the next day. 
And really, does it mean very much to 
ask God whether to marry Bill or not 
when one has dated him six days a 
week for a school year and every week 
end during the summer without con- 
sulting Him? You see, it’s the little 
decisions that make the big ones. 

Unfortunately, even with very seri- 
ous thinking we cannot on our own 
decide those little things the way God 
wants them decided. Who can say 
whether I should have a coke or study 
my lesson for Bible Study? Maybe 
the one who seems to be tempting me 
away from Bible study needs what I'll 
say to him over the coke; maybe he 
wants me to pray with him, even 
though I’d never guess it now. You 
see, God is the only one who can make 
those decisions correctly, because He is 
the only one who can see what they 
will mean. 

Probably one of two reasons is re- 
sponsible for our carelessness in the 
little things. We either forget or refuse 
to look to Christ, It has often been said 
that we can test the closeness of our 
communion with Christ by stopping to 
think how much we actually realize 
His presence in the hurry and bustle 
of an ordinary day. If we are mindful 
of His presence, we won't forget to 
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ask His direction; if we abide in Him 
we can have His wisdom for the ask- 
ing. But when the extent of our com- 
munion has slipped until we remember 
Him only in the morning Quiet Time, 
at the D.P.M., and at night before 
bed, then it is no wonder that we for- 
get Him in the little things that come 
up. When we have reached this low 
ebb in Christian living, we should 
realize our need of restoration and 
confess our sin (I John 1:9). The 
Saviour will restore us to fellowship 
(I John 1:7) and help us to abide in 
Him, Not until we are living close 
to our Lord will we be mindful of His 
presence, and not until then can we 
remember to ask His help in the “little 
things.” 


The other reason for not recognizing 
Christ as the Lord of the little things 
is that we don’t really want to let His 
will be done. We feel that it would be 
asking too much for us to stay in on 
Saturday night just because the popu- 
lar entertainment is slightly question- 
able, and who could expect us to 
forego a bull session to spend the time 
in Bible study or Christian letter-writ- 
ing? We may know beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that our place of service 
in in the small, unfrequented church 
in town; yet we don’t go there regu- 
larly because our friends don’t. We 
simply aren’t willing to obey Him. 


The source of trouble is that we 
would rather rely on the way we feel 
than find out the way the Lord would 
have us feel. The Christian life is one 
of moral discipline, leaving no room 
for laziness or laxity of thought or 
conduct; consequently we cannot ex- 
pect to walk the same path as do 
friends who do not know the impelling 
force and motive that salvation brings 
to all of our activities. Not until we 
learn by actual experience that we are 


happier letting Him have His way in 
our lives than pleasing ourselves, can 
we be the Christ-centered Christians 
we want to be. It is easy to say that 
our life is committed to Christ. The 
test comes when we actually have to 
say “no” to our desires and “yes” to 
Christ’s leading. He wants to satisfy 
our desires, and needs only our wil- 
lingness, 

There is often a question as to what 
constitutes the will of the Lord in any 
given situation. How are we to know 
what is right? Certainly no one set 
rule can be postulated, but there are 
helps to guide our thinking. For ex- 
ample, the Westminster Catechism 
states that man was created for the 
express purpose of glorifying God; 
would some special way of spending a 
free evening glorify God? And then 
I Timothy 4:12 lists several ways in 
which we are to be examples of the 
believers; would an activity in ques- 
tion be consistent with the exhortation 
of this verse? Paul exhorts that we 
avoid the very appearance of evil 
(I Thessalonians 5:22), And God has 
promised to give wisdom to those who 
carry out in faith the wisdom that is 
given them (James 1:5-6). 

It is easy to sing “King of my life, 
I crown thee now.” But it’s hard to re- 
member that the Christ-crowning life 
does not start at graduation or arrival 
on a mission field; it starts in making 
correctly that decision that you will 
make the minute you finish this art‘cle 
—in that little thing that doesn’t seem 
to matter. 


VACATION SUGGESTION 


O NE WAY TO USE that extra time during 
the holiday season would be to write an 
entry for the tract contest being conducted 
by His in co-operation with Good News 
Publishers. Contest deadline is March 1, 
1948. For the specific rules, refer to the 
November issue of His. 








The Incarnation and Our Attitude 


Toward Other Religions 





By SAMUEL M. Zwemer, D.D. 


THOUGHTFUL writer of the Angli- 
A can Church says that the sole fact 
of the Incarnation is a strong argu- 
ment that Christianity is final and 
absolute.' And for us who believe in 
this supreme Christmas miracle of God 
taking human form the argument is 
entirely valid. All religions are B.C. 
or A.D.; if the former, their gropings, 
longings, and prophetic insight were 
really fulfilled in the Christ (though 
their advocates do not understand it 
so); if the latter, they are ipso facto 
superfluous, since in the incarnate 
Christ dwells all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily, and the Lamb of God 
taketh away the sin of the world. 


But, even as in music men speak of 
harmony and discord, in aesthetics of 
the beautiful and the ugly, in ethics of 
the holy and the sinful, so in the realm 
of religion there is the antithesis of 
the true; it is the false. The Bible 
speaks of this sharp cleavage of one 
true God and false gods, of Christ and 
antichrist, of the Holy Spirit and the 
evil spirit, of miracles wrought by 
God and counterfeit miracles. 

In dealing with the non-Christian 
faiths, however, we must see not only 


1 J. K. Mozley, The Church Overseas, 


1930. 
2 Kuyper, Encyclopedia der Godgeleerd- 
heid. 
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their disparity and inadequacy but 
also their points of similarity and con- 
tact. As Dr. Abraham Kuyper put it 
so clearly: “The fact is that both in 
the Christian religion and in the non- 
Christian religions there are two de- 
velopments proceeding from the self- 
same principle, namely, the original 
knowledge of God. In the one case this 
principle is corrupted through sin, but 
by God’s grace restored again; in the 
other it proceeds on the line of degen- 
eration. But even so, we can discover 
something of the innate knowledge of 
God in all races. Hence a two-fold task 
is before us. First, the study of the 
Pseudo-Religions, and second, to uti- 
lize the results obtained to discover the 
relationship of these religions to the 
innate knowledge of God.”? 


There are four fundamental princi- 
ples at the heart of all religions: A 
sense of the Infinite and Eternal 
(awe). A sense of the supernatural 
and a desire to commune with it 
(prayer). A belief in immortality 
(funeral rites, ancestor worship). A 
belief that sacrifice can bridge the gap 
between man and God. 


The first and third are closely re- 
lated; the second and fourth lead to 
the deepest spiritual experience. No 
one who has lived among Moslems can 
doubt the sincerity and spiritual out- 
reach for Allah in many of their 
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the Hindus shows a thirst for God, And 
no pagan in darkest Africa ever ex- 
pressed a doubt that there is life be- 
yond. Therefore Kipling was right, 
when in Kim, he pleaded: 


O ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 
Be gentle when the heathen pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 

The living religions of the world 
today—Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Judaism—cannot be pyt on a dissect- 
ing table with impunity. Many who 
profess these faiths are so sincere and 
devoted that they put lukewarm Chris- 
tians to shame. They know their 
sacred books better than we do ours. 
Proportionately, they give more to sus- 
tain temples and mosques and shrines 
than Christians give to Christ. There- 
fore, it is evident that we must study 
the non-Christian faiths with sympa- 
thy and intelligence. God has not left 
Himself without witness in nature, in 
conscience, and in the very groping of 
the soul for light. 

Dr. Frick writes that there are 
strange though discrepant parallels, 
such as the three holy nights, in Bud- 
dhism, Islam, and Christianity.* He 
points out how the Catholic-Protestant 
division is found also in Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam—not that these 
terms have the same significance, but 
that we face a parallel phenomenon in 
each of these religions. In Hinduism, 
for example, we have the Karma- 
Marga and the Bhakti-Marga—that 
is, a way of salvation by works and a 
way of salvation by faith, In Bud- 
dhism we have the same distinction: 
Zen Buddhism which is Catholic, and 
Amida Buddhism which has features 
1571 a Roman 
Catholic missionary, Francis Cabralis, 








' § Frick, Typology of Religion, p. 69. 


called attention to this distinction, say- 
ing, “In Amida Buddhism, the Japan- 
ese are like the Lutherans in Europe. 
Nothing is necessary for salvation, they 
say, but to trust in the name of Amida. 
Good works are not necessary.” 

In early Islam every Moslem child 
was marked with the blood of the 
Agiga sacrifice while the father gave 
the name and prayed for expiation. 
This custom is still common in Moroc- 
co, India, and China. 

How near and yet how far are these 
ideas from Christian truth. And yet no 
observant preacher to people who be- 
lieve them could afford to ignore them 
in proclaiming the Good News as the 
fulfillment of human hopes. 

Paul is our great example. At 
Pisidia and at Athens he began with 
points of contact and then arose to the 
great contrast and fulfillment. “The 
heathen in their blindness bow down 
to wood and stone.” Paul saw more 
than that and deeper than that in his 
contact with paganism. 

Protagonists of each of the nine out- 
standing theories for the origin of reli- 
gion have pointed out not the true 
origin of religion but the element of 
truth in their respective theories. 

1. Nature Myths (Max Muller) im- 
manence of God. 

2. Fetishism (Lubbock) awe before 
the supernatural. 

3. Manism (Herbert Spencer) the 
immortality of the soul. 

1. Animism (Tyler) the 
sensuous against materialism. 

5. Star-myths (Jeremias) the tran- 
scendence of God. 

6. Totemism (Frazer) exogamy in 
family. 

7. Magism (King and Durkheim) 
sacrament in worship. 

8. Sky Gods (Andrew Lang) crea- 
tion by a sky god. 


super- 
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9. Primitive High God (Schmidt) a 
revelation handed down by tradition. 

Nearly all of these theories are now 
discarded, although each in its day 
was highly acclaimed as the one key 
to the question, How did homo sapiens 
get religious? 

The theistic hypothesis (based upon 
Genesis 3 and Romans 1 and defended 
by Wilhelm Schmidt, the anthropolo- 
gist, in six massive volumes) is that of 
a primitive revelation. 

The testimony is unanimous that 
primitive tribes in West Africa, in the 
South Seas, and among the North 
American Indians have a religion 
which includes in every case five ele- 
ments: an organized family life; a 
name for a supreme, unseen Power, 
sovereign and benevolent; a moral 
sense, namely of truth, justice, shame, 
and a knowledge that there is good 
and evil; the idea of soul and the uni- 
versal belief that this soul does not die 


with the death of the body; and, final- 
ly, communion with the unseen Power 
by prayer and sacrificial rites. 


Here are five ancient soul-pathways, 
trodden for centuries while men grope 
in darkness for light—and they lead 
directly to the Manger and the Cross 
and the Empty Tomb when men’s 
hearts are opened to receive the good 
news of the Incarnation. It is notable 
that there has ever been far greater 
numerical success in missions to be- 
lievers in these ideas than to those who 
profess the great ethnic faiths. 


Heathenism in whatever form 
(even the neo-paganism of America) 
is a unified antagonism, a defection 
from God and a defection which is ut- 
terly guilty. The non-Christian world 
when it faces Calvary can only confess 
its utter bankruptcy. All human right- 
eousness is as filthy rags before God’s 


holiness. Nevertheless, we may not for- 
get—especially at Advent season—that 
Far and wide, though all-unknow- 
ing, 
Pants for Thee each human breast; 
Human tears for Thee are flowing, 
Human hearts in Thee would rest; 
Thirsting as for dews of even, 
As the new-mown grass for rain, 
Thee they seek as God of heaven, 
Thee as man for sinners slain, 


It is this double portion of the spirit 
of Missions which we should seek at 
Christmastide: a compassionate vision 
of a lost world (lost now as it was 
when John wrote his 3:16) and such 
absolute faith in the Incarnation that 
we, too, may proclaim that “the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory ...)” (John 
1:14). 


The miracle of history, the miracle 
above all miracles, is Jesus Christ, who 
was born of the Virgin and died on a 
cross but yet is alive forever more. 
Those who have experienced His love 
and forgiveness never doubt that He is 
the only and sufficient Saviour. For 
them the two eternities, past and fu- 
ture, and the whole period in between 
are united and controlled by one pur- 
pose, redemption through Christ. He 
is the Alpha and the Omega. In all 
things He has the pre-eminence. He 
will yet reconcile all things unto Him- 
self, whether things upon the earth or 
things in the heavens. He will restore 
the lost harmony of the universe, be- 
cause to Him every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess. This is the glor- 
ious and certain goal of the long his- 
tory of religions and of the yet unfin- 
ished task of missions, It is also the 
heart of the Christmas message. 
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By Russeuy L. Mrxter, Px. D. 


(71 CIENCE HAS produced marvels, but 

not miracles, An intricate ma- 
chine which adds and subtracts does 
not provide us any information about 
the miraculous. The machine is the 
result of the effort of the human mind 
and energy. A miracle springs from 
the mind and power of God. 

But although God’s thoughts are 
higher than our thoughts, His ideas 
need not be utterly strange to us. They 
are in the realm of conceivability. 
How inappropriate the remark of a 
prominent minister who said, “If the 
Bible said a tiny tadpole swallowed 
Jonah, I would believe it.” I would 
not, because that is fantastic. But a 
great fish is big enough to hold a man. 
The natural conditions for the occur- 
rence of a miracle must be suitable. 

Christians recognize that the Virgin 
Birth is an essential doctrine, If God 
was to become man, He must become 
truly a man, so He must be born of a 
woman. Yet He should not be merely 
man, as He would be if He had also a 
human father. Hence the Holy Spirit 
is His “male” parent and Mary, His 
human mother. 

Recognizing that the Virgin Birth 
was unique and that it was a miracle 
arising from God’s great thought of 
grace for mankind, one may feel it is 


the birth 
that was 
a miracle 


more readily believable if he is aware 
of the recent research of biologists in 
the field of artificial parthenogenesis, 
i.e. the development of the female 
germ cell stimulated by some agent 
other than the male germ cell. 
Pincus and his co-workers reared 
female rabbits which had offspring 
without male parents. Collier’s maga- 
zine some years ago publicized the 
work under the title “No Father to 
Guide Them.”! To understand the 
procedure, recall the structure of the 
female genital tract. The eggs develop 
in the ovaries; then they proceed to the 
uterine tubes, where the sperm cells ~ 
normally enter the eggs. After this 
fertilization, the eggs descend into the 


1 Collier’s. Vol. 99:19. March 20, 1937. 





THE GOD OF MIRACLES 


W E BELIEVE in a God who works mir- 
acles that are utterly beyond hu- 
man understanding, Science will 
never, for example, explain the feed- 
ing of the five thousand except by ad- 
mitting the truth—that it was a mir- 
acle, 


On the other hand, we believe that 
no truth discovered by science can 
challenge the teaching of Scripture, 
since the latter is truth. Thus we look 
with interest upon such experiments as 
the one described here.—Ep1tor 








uterus, are implanted, and develop 
until the time for birth, when the fet- 
uses are expelled from the mother. 


In one experiment the biologists? 
placed the uterine tube of an anesthe- 
tized animal in a metal jacket through 
which cold water ran. Then the tube 
was returned to the body and the rab- 
bit allowed to on to full term. 
One daughter of “normal appearance 
and behavior” was born. Note that 
no male animal took part in this pro- 
duction of the offspring. The result 
indicates that mammals can produce 
young without fathers. 


go 


To be sure, there was a physical 
stimulation of the egg of the rabbit 


YOUR Cava 
ANID MUSSIONS 


By Mary ANNE KLEIN 


HAT SHALL I DO with my life? 
W this question faces every one 
sometime—and for many it comes dur- 
ing college days. 





Does God intend me to be a mis- 
sionary? This further question faces 
every Christian at some time—fre- 
quently during college days 
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by reduced temperature. The miracle 
recorded in Scripture differs in that 
no artificial dealing with the repro- 
ductive process is indicated, The Vir- 
gin was told by the angel Gabriel that 
“the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee” (Luke 1:35), but this is 
an activity of the Holy Spirit and to 
be considered wholly spiritual. Nev- 
ertheless, the findings of the research 
workers indicate that the Virgin Birth 
is not so far beyond human imagining 
as some may have held, since the nat- 
ural conditions for the occurrence of 
such a miracle are suitable. 





2G. Pincus, Biological Abstracts. Vol. 15, p. 
8180. 1941. 
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On the other side of the problem, 
millions are dying without hearing the 
gospel because there are none to take it 
to them, though on the campuses of 
North America there are enough 
Christian men and women to go to 
every tribe and people in this gener- 
ation. 

It’s evident, then, that we need to re- 
consider the objectives of our campus 
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missionary program, to rethink the 
means we are using to accomplish 
these objectives, and to determine that 
this year missions will not be merely 
a hobby of our IVCF or SFMF chapter, 
but a vital part of it. 


What is the objective? 


For one thing, to recruit missionary 
volunteers—young men and women 
who have real spirituality, the best 
possible training, and a burden for a 
world without Christ. 


Then we want to use every means 
possible to encourage these volunteers 
and to help them maintain their vision 
until they finish their training and 
reach the mission field, 


Finally—and perhaps this is most 
important of all—we want to present 
the claims of foreign missionary serv- 
ice to each Christian student. The 
members of the Christian Fellowship 
have an individual as well as a collec- 
tive responsibility to take their share 
in the task of world evangelization 
committed by Christ to His Church 
when he said, “Go...” Thus the mis- 
sionary program of the IVCF should 
reach every Christian student, and it 
will fail in its purpose if missionary 
interest is confined to a small group of 
volunteers. Those whom the Lord has 
not called to serve Him on the foreign 
field, He has called to take an active 
part in this task through prayer and 
giving. 


How can we accomplish these ob- 
I 
jectives? 


Just as the heart of any campus 
Christian group is the daily prayer 
meeting, so the missionary program 
depends on prayer. Perhaps those who 
are already actively interested in mis- 
sions will want to get together to pray 
for the missionary program on the 
campus, for the needs of the world, for 


themselves as they prepare to serve 
the Lord on the foreign field; but the 
weekly missionary prayer meeting 
(for the entire chapter) is utterly es- 
sential. 


It might be well to use one of the 
regular d.p.m.’s each week for this, 
with the missionary secretary in 
charge. Missionary Information Serv- 
ice, provided monthly by the SFMF 
office, will help in giving items for 
prayer and praise, Other information 
may be secured from missionary maga- 
zines, His, or chapter alumni or others 
on the foreign field. It might be prof- 
itable to pray for one country or field 


each meeting. 


The purpose of a prayer meeting is 
to pray. Missionary information and 
prayer requests should be given as 
briefly as possible so that at least 75 
per cent of the time can be devoted 
to specific praying, 

The next step in presenting mis- 
sions to every Christian on the campus 
is a missionary study group. The 
course to pursue depends largely on 
the needs of the chapter, but before 
students can seek God’s will for their 
lives through a study of specific mis- 
sion fields, they must face up to the 
teaching of the Word of God on this 
important subject. This fall the Stu- 
dent Foreign Missions Fellowship has 
published a study booklet, Therefore 
Go,” on the Bible basis of missions. 
This booklet of six chapters was writ- 
ten specifically for IVCF and SFMF 
groups. 

For those who know the Lord’s call 
to the foreign field and would like to 
begin preparation for that service, Jn 


1 20 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario: 
Free 
2 SFMF office, above address. Price: 25¢ 
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Training * is suggested. Ambassadors 
for Christ * by Misses Mildred Cable 
and Francesca French is also very 
helpful for missionary volunteers. 


Group study on various geograph- 
ical areas of the world or specific 
phases of missionary work may be 
what your chapter needs, Material for 
this may be obtained from the SFMF 
office, your college library, Mission- 
ary Advance, and various mission 
boards. 


Other activities have been found 
valuable to supplement this basic 
campus missionary program, but be 
sure to keep your objectives in mind. 


A chapter library of missionary bi- 
ography, exhibits of curios from the 
field, maps showing the world’s need, 
or posters which graphically illus- 
trate the theme of your missionary 
meeting will all make your group 
more “mission conscious.” 

Many students have heard the 
Lord’s call through a_ missionary 
speaker. The SIF'MF office will notify 
chapters of available speakers and 
others may be found through local 
pastors or mission boards. If at all pos- 
sible, arrange to have your speaker 
available during the day to talk with 
students personaily, and by all means 
write or talk to him beforehand to tell 
him what type of meeting you are 
having and just what is expected of 
him. 


If you have a number of keen mis- 
sionary volunteers in your group, they 


Available with study notes from Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64. W. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 1, Ill. or 30 St. Mary, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. Price: $2.00 
* Available at SFMF office, 30 St. Mary, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. Price: $1.50 
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might form a team to visit local 
churches or other schools in the area. 

Missionary conferences, carefully 
planned, can be a great blessing; and 
don’t forget to include a missionary 
speaker in your regular IVCF confer- 
ence program. 

Personal contact with missionaries 
and with mission boards will be a 
great stimulus to missionary interest 
in your group. The names and address 
of IVCF representatives in other lands 
can be obtained from the office, and if 
at all possible plan to contact those of 
your own group who have gone to the 
foreign field. (Begin now to build a 
list of those who will soon be mission- 
aries. Ask them to put your chapter 
on their prayer-letter list and, as you 
write to them, to send you news of 
their work from time to time.) 

Missionary giving should be an in- 
tegral part of your chapter program. 
Plan to take a definite part in the 
IVCF missionary program for student 
work in other countries. How about 
sending a “Christmas box” to mission- 
aries with whom you are in personal 
contact? (See “Christmas Shopping 
Now” in His, September, 1947, for sug- 
gestions. ) 

As the eyes of your chapter are lifted 
beyond the boundaries of this conti- 
nent, students will become more inter- 
ested in foreign students now in resi- 
dence on the campus. There is no 
better way to get acquainted with In- 
dia and its cultural and racial back- 
grounds than by finding an Indian 
triend on the campus. But you must 
make the first move, Remember these 
foreign students are your guests, and 
unless you seek them out, they will 
not hunt you out, Both as a chapter 
and as individual students, make plans 
to contact the foreign students on your 
campus this year. 
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Mere academic knowledge gained from study of helpful books is not enough 
to make your life fruitful. In addition, daily, personal, devotional study of God’s 
Word, plus prayer, is necessary. Use these questions to help guide your Quiet 


Time this month. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Deuteronomy 8 (1) What experience did 
Israel have to go through in order to learn 
their utter dependence upon God? What 
kind of circumstances will teach me that 
God alone is sufficient? Cp. II Cor. 12:9. 
(2) Study God’s provision for Israel (vv. 
7-9). Transferring in thought from their 
material to our spiritual blessings, what 
verses of promise and assurance come to my 
mind? (3) When God enables me to win a 
spiritual victory, what temptation inevita- 
bly assails me (v. 17)? Note how God’s 
word warns of such pitfalls in advance. 
How can I overcome such a temptation 
(v. 18)? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 


DeuTERONOMY g (1) What is the central 
message Moses here seeks to make Israel 
realize before they could be led as con- 
querors into Canaan? What would God 
have me realize before He enables me to 
walk in victory over sin? Read Rom. 7 esp. 
v. 18, noting what Paul emphasizes in this 
chapter before dealing with the life of vic- 
tory inc. 8. (2) Sin may truly be defined 
as “rebellion against God.” When man sins, 
what is the just consequence on the part 
of a holy and omnipotent God? (3).How 
only may this judgment be averted? Cp. 
Moses’ position as a mediator with that of 
I Tim. 2:5, 6. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Deureronomy 10 (1) The history of man 
is a history of failure to keep God’s law. 
What then is the peculiar significance of 
the institution of the priesthood and the sac- 
rificial system (v. 8) immediately after the 


giving of the law from Mt Sinai? (2) Note 
carefully the two aspects of Levi's separa- 
tion, the God-ward “to minister unto the 
Lord,” and the man-ward “to bless in His 
name.” Compare this with the two-fold pur- 
pose of the Christian’s separation from the 
world and unto the Lord (Heb. 13:15, 16 & 
I Pet. 2:5, 9). 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 


DrEuTERONOMY 11 (1) Obedience is empha- 
sized throughout this chapter as the condi- 
tion for regular refreshing rain (vv. 10-17) 
and for territorial conquest (vv. 22-25). 
Similarly, as a Christian am I taking care 
to walk along the only avenue that leads 
to spiritual refreshment and victory over 
sin? Read Jn. 14:21, 23 & Rom. 6:16, 14. 
(2) Read vv, 22-23 carefully, looking for 
the method of spiritual victory. Cp. such 
verses as Ex. 14:13, 14; II Chron. 20:15, 17 
& Phil. 2:13. (3) How can I lay up God’s 
words in my heart (v. 18)? What is the 
practical result of so doing? See Ps. 119: 11. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 


DeuTERONOMY 12 (1) What was the place 
in which God chose to put His name? The 
Canaanites had many gods and many sacred 
spots: Israel believed in one God and was 
therefore to have one place of worship. In 
insisting on only one such place, from what 
evil did God desire to keep His people? 
(2) The Lord Jesus has revealed that God is 
now more concerned with something else 
in worship than with its locality. What is 
this? Read Jn. 4:20-24. Let me examine 
my own worship on this basis. (3) Note 
the reiterated command of vv. 7, 12, 18. 
How frequently do I observe this command, 
repeated in Phil 4:4 & I Thess. 5:16? 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 


DEUTERONOMY 13 (1) Was the test of a 
true prophet based on the miracles he per- 
formed or on the wonders accurately pre- 
dicted? Why did God permit false prophets 
to speak at all? How should I behave when 
confronted with new religious teachings? 
With v. 14. cp. I Jn. 4:1. (2). God will not 
countenance the least deviation from Him- 
self as the only object of worship. Cp. the 
severe measures against such sin with those 
the Lord Jesus commands in relation to 
anything in us that might cause us to sin 
(Matt. 18:7-9). The principle is found in 
vv. 5b & 172. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7 


DeuTEROoNoMyY 14. {1) Study God’s com- 
mand in vy. 3 in the light of His purpose 
for Israel in v. 2. He has a similar great 
purpose for me (I Pet. 2:9). Does the real- 
ization of this influence my mental and 
spiritual diet? (2) Note these facts con- 
cerning tithing: it was to be regular (v. 
22); it was to be an occasion of joy to the 
giver (v. 26) and joy to the receiver (vv. 
27, 29. Cp. 26:12). What is God’s promise 
to those who faithfully give a tenth of their 
income towards the support of His servants 
and of those in need (v. 29)? Be sure to 
read Mal. 3:10. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8 


DrEuTERONOMY 15 (1) How did God legis 
late for Israel to avoid debt, poverty and 
labor troubles? What is meant by “open 
thine hand wide”? Can a true Christian be 
“close-fisted”? (2) What realization should 
impel me to generosity? Think over God’s 
reminder to Israel in vv. 14, 15. (3) I may 
be generous, but still fail to please God. 
Why (v. 10)? Read II Cor. 9:7. What is 
my motive—the desire to be thought well 
of or the desire to obey God in everything? 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 

DeuTEeRoNoMyY 16 (1) The Passover was 
the commemoration feast of a great deliv- 
erance. What deliverance do we commem- 
orate in the Lord’s Supper, our counterpart 
of the Passover? (2) The feast of weeks 
was also called Pentecost, meaning the 50th 
day (v. g) after the first commencement 
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of reaping. Cp. Lev 23:9-16. On the feast of 
Pentecost, 50 days after Christ rose from 
the dead, and became the “firstfruits” of 
them that slept, the Holy Spirit was given 
(Acts 2:1). (3) The feast of tabernacles 
or harvest serves as a picture of a spiritual 
ingathering yet to take place (Matt. 13: 
37-41; Rev. 14:14-20). (4.) Think over the 
words, “I can but give the gifts He gave” 
in connection with v. 17. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 

DrEUTERONOMY 17 (1) Note the offenses 
for which God commanded death by ston 
ing (vv. 2, 3; 13:6-10; Lev. 24:16). Remem 
ber the significance of stoning when reading 
N. T. passages, like John 8:59 & 10:31; Acts 
7:59 & 14:19. (2) What do I do when there 
arises a matter too hard for me to decide 
(v. 8)? Observe carefully the punishment 
for those who refused to be guided by the 
priest’s advice. Do I pray for guidance out 
of curiosity or out of a determination to 
follow it at all costs? (3) What place was 
the book of the law to have in the life of 
a king and for what reasons? Apply this 
personally to the use of the Bible in your 
own life, considering the emphasis of vv. 
11 & 20. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11 

DeuTERONOoMyY 18 (1) What has God’s 
Word to say about fortunetelling, supersti- 
tious practices and all dealings with unseen 
powers apart from the Holy Spirit? (2) 
How did God promise to meet the frailty 
of man who feared to hear His voice from 
heaven? Who was the “Prophet” of these 
verses? What is the significance of the 
words “from the midst of thee, of thy breth- 
ren”? See Heb. 2:14-17 & Jn. 1:14. (3) 
What is God’s requirement of all men and 
of me in relation to that Prophet? With 
vv. 18, 19 cp. Jn. 12:48, 49. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 

DeuTERONoMY 19 (1) The cities of refuge 
were to be easily accessible. What two re- 
quirements indicated this? So God has pro 
vided for us a refuge from the penalty of 
our sins in Christ, who came into our 
“midst” and by His death prepared a road 
that leads to safety. See Jn. 14:6. (2) God 
judges a deed by the motive that prompts 
it. When man has to judge his fellowman, 
why does God insist on two or three wit- 
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nesses (v. 15)? (3) As 1 read the solemn 
words of vv. 16-21 let me pray that God 
will keep me from all undisciplined gossip 
and every insinuation that might falsely 
represent another. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 

DeuTERONOMY 20 (1) Before studying this 
chapter read Rom. 15:4. (2) When God 
calls men to battle for Him against spiritual 
powers of wickedness, He wants men of 
unwavering confidence in Himself (vv. 3, 
8) and unreservedly willing to die, if need 
be, in His cause. Consider I Cor. 7:29-31. 
What God declares sinful must be ut- 
terly denied in my life (vv. 17, 18). But 
there are things in this world that can at 
times be used (v. 14.) by the Christian as 
unto the Lord, such as money and posses- 
sions. Am I careful to discern between these 
things? 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14 

DeuTERONOMY 21 (1) By the regulations 
concerning a mysterious murder, God 
would make man realize his responsibility 
for sin around about him. Only by the 
death of an heifer could the city concerned 
be relieved of its guilt. Only by the death 
of Christ can we personally or collectively 
be delivered from all guilt. See Isa. 53:6. 
(2) What was the advantage that belonged 
to the firstborn in an Israelite family? 
(3) Read vv. 18-21 as a picture of what 
would have been justly due the prodigal 
son of Luke 15, had he not repented and 
been met with the overwhelming kindness 
of his father. See I Sam. 15:23 for God’s 
view of stubborn resistance and let me 
humbly pray He may keep me from any 
such attitude towards Him. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 15 

DEUTERONOMY 22 (1) Consider the search- 
ing phrase of vv. 1, 3, 4—‘‘thou mayest not 
hide thyself.” How easy it is to make our- 
selves scarce when we know we should be 
helping someone! (2) What spiritual prin- 
ciple did God emphasize through the pro- 
hibitions of vv. 9, 10, 11? skead 11 Cor. 6:14. 
(3) Vv. 13-30 reveal God’s judgment upon 
all impurity. What greater extent of pur- 
ity did our Lord demand (Matt. 5:27, 28)? 
No lighter sentence than death sufficed to 
rid Israel of the evils here mentioned (vv. 


every morning oe 
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After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, What are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, miyself, His will for my life? 


6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 





21, 22, 24). So only as I “mortify” or put 
to death the desire of my carnal nature, 
can I live in freedom from them. See Rom. 
6:11 & 8:13. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16 

DeuTERONOMY 23 (1) Note God’s require- 
ments for those who are to worship Him 
—general soundness of body, birth accord- 
ing to God’s law and a right relationship 
to Ged’s people. How can these be inter- 
preted spiritually as items for my own self- 
examination before worshipping the Lord 
in the communion feast? Cp. I Cor. 11:28. 


(2) What is the reason why we like Israel 


should be scrupulously clean about our per- 
sonal habits? (3) Let the solemn words of 


vv, 21-23 be a warning to me against too 
glib utterance of what I intend to do for 


the Lord. In what two ways may the sin 
here referred to be avoided? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 

DeuTERONOMY 24. (1) Although God per- 
mitted divorce to Israel, what modern per- 
version in this matter did He utterly con- 
demn and why? Read Matt. 19:4, 5. (2) 
God looked upon the laws of leprosy as so 
important (vv. 8, 9) that in the case of 
Miriam the whole assembly of Israel had 
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their journey delayed a week. Review 
Num. 12:10-15. Are others sometimes hin- 
dered from further spiritual progress while 
some sin of mine is being dealt with? (3) 
God desires the memory to be employed 
for Him (vv. 9, 18, 22). To what end was 
Israel to remember the days of bondage? 
To what end should I remember the diffi- 
cult circumstances of life? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18 

DEUTERONOMY 25 (1) See I Cor. 9:9-14 
for the N. T. revelation of the divine prin- 
ciple behind v.4. As the laboring ox was 
entitled to a share of the grain he helped 
to grind, so the Lord’s worker is entitled to 
sustenance from those to whom he minis- 
ters. (2) The story of Ruth hinges on God’s 
law of vv. 5-10, by which she became an 
ancestress of the Messiah. See Ruth 4. (3) 
Instead of doing business with scant meas- 
ures and false weights (vv. 13-16), the 
Christian is called upon to provide some- 
thing even more than just measure. What 
is that? See Lk, 6:38. Am I guilty of hid- 
den dishonesty in small things? 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19 

DeuTERONOMY 26 (1) What was the tenor 
of the confession uttered by the offerer of 
firstfruits? For what purpose did God put 
these words into his mouth? What thoughts 
are in my heart when God allows me to see 
some first fruits of my spiritual labors? 
(2) Observe the many references to “giv- 
ing.”” To whose giving do the majority of 
these refer? What attitude does God want 
me to take towards the good things He has 
given me (v, 11)? Cp. I Tim. 6:17. (3) 
How did Israel “avouch” the Lord to be 
their God (v. 17)? Are fervent words of 
testimony a sufficient avowal that Christ is 
my Lord? 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20 

DEUTERONOMY 27:1-28:14 (1) What was 
to be one of Israel’s first acts on entering 
the promised land? This was significant of 
the condition on which Israel was allowed 
to remain in the land. Cp. II Chron. 7:19, 
20. (2) When God desired to teach Israel 
spiritual truths, He always did so through 
actual events, such as the giving of the Law 
on Mt. Sinai, the setting up of the taber- 
nacle and now the blessing and the curse 
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to be pronounced on specific mountains. 
See the historic fulfilment in Josh. 8: 30-35. 
(3) Preliminary to the national blessings 
and curses of c. 28, the Levites as God’s 
spokesmen utter twelve curses against in- 
dividual sin, All who base their acceptance 
with God on obedience to His commands 
come under the curse of v. 26. How can I 
be delivered from it? Study the N. T. com- 
ment in Gal. 3:10, 13. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21 


DEuTERONOMY 28:15-67 (1) Contrast God’s 
purpose for Israel (v. 10) with their actual 
state today (v. 37). Why the difference? So 
a Christian who fails to live the Christian 
life is despised by the world (“trodden 
under foot of men”’—Matt. 5:13). (2) 
What is the significant phrase of v. 52 that 
reveals the false basis of Israel’s confidence? 
Is my confidence in a bank account or in 
God, the Giver (v. 52) of all things? (3) 
God’s judgment is according to privilege. 
No nation was ever so highly honored of 
God as the Hebrew nation: none has ever 
suffered as much. With v. 63 cp. Amos 3:2. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22 


DeuTERONOMY 29 (1) What threefold gift 
which Israel failed to ask and receive of 
God shall I humbly and earnestly ask for 
(v. 4.)? In this connection ponder Eph. 1:18 
in contrast to Eph. 4:18. (2) What were 
the terms of the covenant made in the land 
of Moab? What did God undertake to do, 
and what did Israel? What was the penalty 
for despising the covenant, for an individual 
(v. 20), and for the nation as a whole 
(v. 27)? (3) To what end does God reveal 
truth (v. 29)? Cp. Jn. 7:17. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23 


DeuTERONOMY 30 (1) The great promise 
of future blessing in this chapter is insepar- 
able from the promise of v. 6. Every man, 
like Israel, is incapable by himself of obey- 
ing God’s law perfectly. What then must 
take place in man to produce such obedi- 
ence? Cp. Ezek. 11:19 & Ps. 51:10. (2) 
With vv. 11-14 read the N. T. comment 
in Rom. 10:6-10. Is God’s commandment 
for salvation something very difficult to 
obey, requiring a great amount of human 
energy or wisdom? What part has my 
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mouth and my heart to play in obedience 
to this “word” (v. 14.) or commandment? 
(3) Do not fail to observe throughout Deut- 
eronomy what God repeatedly emphasizes 
as the chief characteristics of the relation- 
ship between Himself and His people. See 
6:5; 7:8; 10:12; 11:1, 22 & 30:6, 16, 20. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24 
(1) Although Israel’s 
great leader had to say he could no longer 


DEUTERONOMY 31 


lead them on, what great promise was he 
able to give them? Can I too take this prom- 
ise as a source of strength when I am left 
to continue the fight of faith without the 
help of some wise Christian friend? Recall 
Matt. 28:20. (2) Vv. 9-13 are a specific 
illustration of Rom. 10:17. What means has 
God chosen for awakening faith in men’s 
hearts? What should I do to increase my 
faith? (3) Why was Israel to memorize 
(v. 19) the song of c. 32? Is not this a good 
reason for me to memorize Scripture more 
earnestly? See Ps. 37:31. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25 

DEUTERONOMY 32 (1) Study the beautiful 
simile of v. 2. Why can this song be com- 
pared to the rain and the dew? What is 
the most refreshing theme for those who 
love God (v. 3)? (2) What name for God 
stands out in this song? Is He this to me? 
(3) Here we are let into the inner counsel 
of God’s purposes regarding Israel and why 
He would not utterly destroy them (vv. 26, 
27). There is a hint too in v. 43 of the bless- 
ing in store for “the nations,” i.e. the Gen- 
tiles. Am I apt to forget that “salvation is 
of the Jews,’ by Christ who derived His 
earthly lineage from David? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26 


DevuTERONOMY 33 (1) Analyze and list the 
blessings of God for the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Which of these blessings shall I 
claim in faith from God today? (2) “Jeshu- 
run” (vv. 5, 26) meaning “dearly beloved” 
is a symbolical name for Israel. (3) Vv. 
26-29 present in words of unexcelled poetic 
beauty what God is to His people. Observe 
the divine sequence of blessings. Upon what 
do true safety and happiness depend? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 

DeuTERONOMY 34. (1) What a thrilling 
view from Pisgah this must have been for 
Moses! And yet there is no complaint in 
regard to the Lord’s word. Have I learned 
to accept God’s will at all times? (2) What 
was the outstanding description of Moses? 
Consider the scenes of his life wherein this 
was particularly true (Ex. 3:2-6; 33:9-23; 
Num. 12:6, 8), not forgetting the further 
occasion of Matt. 17:3. (3) Cp. vv. 10-12 
with Ex. 3:11 & Num. 12:3. What kind of 
a man does God choose through whom to 
perform His mighty deeds? Cp. I Pet. 5:6. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28 

PsaLM 77 (1) What is the great affirmation 
of v. 1 which states the subject of the psalm? 
Have I proved this truth from personal ex- 
perience? (2) Vv. 2-9 vividly describe a 
case of severe mental and spiritual depres- 
sion. What is the unfailing cure for such 
trouble (vv. 10-20)? Try it yourself and 
recommend it too. (3) God’s ways and pur- 
poses are to be discerned in the place of 
worship (v. 13), not in that of rebellion 
(v. 3). Despite all the upheavals that might 
obscure our path (v. 18) and the inscruta- 
bility of God’s ultimate purposes for us (v. 
1g), the one fact remains—God does lead 
His own, and He knows the way (v. 20). 
Cp. Isa. 63:11-13. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 

Psatm 78 (1) Asaph was a chief leader of 
the Temple choir under David. He writes 
this psalm from the viewpoint of the sanc- 
tuary recently established on Mt. Zion in 
Jerusalem (vv. 54, 68, 69). What is the 
clearly stated purpose of the psalm (vv. 6- 
8)? (2) Observe what Israel kept forgetting 
and what God remembered. What does this 
psalm reveal to me concerning the char- 
acter of God? (3) God is still looking for 
integrity of heart (vv. 8, 37, 72). Through 
one such man God can do mighty things. 
What does God still long to do for His 
people (vv. 52, 53, 72)? Am I responding 
to His purpose or provoking Him to anger? 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 

Psatm 81 (1) Asaph calls upon Israel to 
praise God as He had appointed, with the 
blowing of trumpets on special occasions. 
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Miss Irene Webster-Smith, [VCF mission- 
ary to Japan, writes encouraging news con- 
cerning her work among students in that 
land. Her most recent letter says, “I am just 
back from a 15-day visit to Tokyo, and had 
a good time with students from four uni- 
versities. You will be glad to know we now 
have daily prayer meetings in Tokyv and 
Waseda Universities and the Women’s 
Medical College. The difficult thing is that 
the Military Government’s Civil Informa- 
tion and Education (CI&E) will not allow 
any religious teaching in any government 
schools, the snag being that if they let 
Protestants and Catholics in, they must also 
let in the Buddhists and Shintoists. 

“On my way back from Tokyv I stopped 
off at Nagoya where a joint meeting of four 
universities had been arranged, so that | 
could explain what the IVCF is and what 
it does. ... We had a real good time there 
and real interest. I’m deluged with invita- 
tions to speak in schools and there are op- 
portunities galore, but we need to be as 
wise as the proverbial serpent. 

“Everything keeps going up in price at 
a terrific rate. My room which was 150 yen 
went up overnight to 450 yen. 

“The work in Tokyo is most encouraging, 
and we are now talking of having a student 
center there, as it looks as though Tokyo 
must gradually become the center of the 
work.” 

Miss Webster-Smith writes that she has 
gratefully received food parcels sent her by 
students and staff members in the United 
States. At present, she does not need salt, 
white flour, powdered milk, or tuna fish; 
but she would be glad for whole meal flour, 
Nescafe, cheese, cooking fat, sugar, and oats. 
“Spillable” things, she says, should be wrap- 
ped well in newspaper. To save on postal 
rates, IVCF chapters sending her parcels 
should address them to her c/o B.C.O.F. 
Kyoto, Japan, APO No 301, c/o Postmaster, 


| OF THE CAMPUS 


San Francisco, and mark them “GIFT” for 
sure and safe delivery. 

The Michigan Christian Fellowship 
(IVCF at University of Michigan) got off 
to a good start in introducing themselves to 
new students by means of a “Football Jam- 
boree” which 250 attended, the majority 
of whom were new to the campus. The fol- 
lowing day about 130 were present at the 


regular Sunday afternoon meeting at which § 


staff member Paul Beckwith spoke. 
To introduce their chapter to campus 
newcomers this fall, IVCF’ers at St. Cloud 


State Teachers College walked the 150 who 
attended two miles to the granite quarries } 
and then fed them hamburgers with all the 


trimmings. 


Mlle. Raymonde Brunel, who has return- | 


ed to France this fall in order to do a work 
for Christ among college students of that 
land, writes that she arrived safely after a 
good trip on the Queen Elizabeth. Since 
she is being supported by the students of 
the United States and Canada, this quota- 
tion from her most recent letter will explain 
some of the problems of student work in 
France and help in praying intelligently 
about them. She says, “We need very much 
the prayers of all the friends of the IVCF. 
As soon as I landed in France, I felt this 
impression of weariness, anxiety, sadness 
which is spread over France as a thick 
cloud. Materially, politically, the situation 
is hard and hopeless, unless the hearts of the 
people are changed. If ‘France ever needs 
the gospel, it is now, more now than ever 
before. The people do not live, it seems; 
they just exist. And what an existence, 
without hope or God in the world! 
Another subject of prayer .. . is 
the sleepiness, coolness of many Christians. 
Tired by the hard life of those years of war 
and difficulties, they are exhausted physic- 
ally and spiritually; they have no more 
continued on page 36) 
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